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PREFACE. 


JE^HESE Hints written for the use 

of the Soldiers of the British Army in 
India, to whom a beneficent Government not 
only offers the use of land, but yearly presents 
a supply of flower and vegetable seeds, and 
prizes for their successful treatment, with a view 
to providing for the men a pleasant and useiul 
e mploy ment for their leisure hours. The wisd(un 
of this act of grace cannot be doubted, as it 
not only furnishes healthful recreation and 
tends to relieve the monotony of the soldier’s 
life in India, but the taste for gardening that 
is encouraged may supply the retired soldier 
with the means of earning a respectable living 
and thereby improve the status of the rank 
and file. The author is satisfied that there 
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are many others by whom such a book is 
required, as, besides Firminger’s expensive 
work, there is little else on the subject in print. 
Amateur cultivators are very numerous in 
India, and their number would be greatly 
increased if disappointment and ill-success 
through want of a simple guide, did not cause 
many to keep their natural taste in abeyance. 
If these Hints tend in the slightest degree to 
* form a serene parenthesis from care,^ they 
will not hav<' been written in vain. 

MARSHALL WOODROW. 
Gancsh Khind, Poona, March 1876. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION. 


HE rapid sale of the first edition of 
these Hints proved at least that the 
subject is interesting. In preparing this edi- 
tion, a Calendar of Gardening Operations for 
Madras, written by Mr. Henry, late Superin- 
tendent of the Agri-Horticultural Society’s 
(jardens at that city, and chapters on Orna- 
mental Trees, the Conservatory, the Treatment 
of Plants after a long journey, and many 
pages of miscellaneous matter, have been 
added, which, I trust, will add to the interest 
and utility of the book. 

G. MARSHALL WOODROW. 



Ganesh Kbind, Poona ^ January 1877. 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD 
EDITION. 


IpIMHIS edition is considt'rably enlarged by 
CM the addition of a few notes on the life 
history of plants, and on the natural families 
in which they are arrang(‘d by botanists, that 
1 hope will add a new Interest to some gar- 
dens by showing that there is more than 
glowing colour and graceful form to be seen 
in flowers. There is no pretension to teach 
Botany in these pages ; if, by a careful examina- 
tion of the flowers recommended, an interest 
in that delightful science is awakened, Oliver’s 
First Book of Botany for India and Thome’s 
Class Book of Botany are suitable for further 
study. The practice of illustrating elementary 
hooks in Botany is so common that some will 
think the want of illustrations a great defect 
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even for the few pages given to that subject. 
It is difficult to get good illustrations in this 
country, while our gardens are rich ot all st a- 
sons with some of Flora's treasures, which are 
better than any illustrations. It is intended 
that the reader of the botanical chapters 
should have at hand a flowering branch of 
a plant from the list given, of which one 
at least is to be found in e\ery garden, 
almost in every field, and on many a road- 
side in this country. I am unable to claim 
originality in this idea, as I saw a few months 
ago a Botanical Class-book by a distinguished 
professor teaching at one of tlie Medical 
schools in London in which illustrations 
were purposely avoided, as tending to cram 
and surface work, while the want of them 
sent the student early to the great book ot 
Nature. 

Mr, J, M. Henry, who has been Superin- 
tendent of the Public Park at Baroda during 
the last few years^ lias kindly supplemented 
his Calendar of operations for Madras by odc 
for Guzerat ; and Mr. J. Cameron, F.L.S., 
Superintendent of the Government Gardens at 
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Bangalore, has kindly supplied a Calendar toi 
that district. 

For Botanical Notes I am much indebted to 
the “ Flora Indica^^ and to “ Oliver^s Wgetable 
Kingdom and Indian Botany.” 

G. MARSHALL WOODROW . 

Ganesh Khtnd, Poona ^ 1884. 
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HINTS ON GARDENING. 


SOIL AND SITUATION. 

m HE best soil for gardens that is to be found 
in this country is undoubtedly the alluvial 
deposit found on the banks of rivers ; it varies in 
colour and consistence to a great extent with the 
formation of the water-shed of the river, but is 
often of a pale brown or yellowish colour, and con- 
sists of the vegetable matter and fine soil, thoroughly 
mixed, brought down from the hills by floods. 

The black soil of the Deccan is also excellent for 
gardens, but may be greatly improved by a liberal 
supply of dead leaves and other vegetable matter, 
such as stable litter, which will serve to keep it open 
to allow air and water to act on it, and by thorough 
drainage ; how the drainage may be effected will be 
found under the proper heading. 
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As vegetable matter in the soil in quantity more 
than 10 per cent, is not desirable for grain crops, 
soils that have been long under ordinary field culture 
will generally be found very poor in this essential 
ingredient in a soil required to produce luxuriant 
growth, as garden soils generally are expected to do. 
The most convenient means of increasing the supply 
of vegetable matter in the soil is to cut down and 
buiy all weeds ; if the weeds are buried while fresh, 
the gases that are given off act on the soil and assist 
in bringing it into a condition fit for plant-food. 

In the situation of the garden it is of great im- 
portance to have protection from the prevailing 
winds ; if natural shelter is not available, the first 
attention must be given to providing a screen of 
some kind, F or this purpose, such trees as are found 
to grow luxuriantly in the neighbourhood may be 
planted, or if the garden be small and immediate 
effect desirable, coir matting may be stretched be- 
tween poles set up at intervals ; on the sheltered 
side of the matting a hardy climber may be plant- 
ed to improve the appearance of the screen. 
Regarding aspect, a point between east and north is 
desirable. The east wind is often severe on garden 
plants, but the amount of its mischief will be found 
less than the intensified sun's rays on the other 
exposures produce. Moreover, when plants are moist 
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with dew or fresh from the cool night, the rays of 
the rising sun appear to have an invigorating effect 
that is decidedly wanting when the plants have been 
subject to heat sufficient to evaporate the greater 
part of the moisture gathered during the night before 
they are struck by the powerful rays of the mid-day 
sun. But very often the site of the garden has to be 
a subordinate consideration, because it often occurs 
that the finest garden soil is an expensive or incon- 
venient site for a house, and especially in the case 
of barracks, which are generally built on a high 
situation so as to secure a perfect supply of pure air 
and thorough drainage. In such situations the soil 
that nature is constantly forming by the crumbling 
of rocks is periodically washed down to lower levels, 
and of course is not to be found of any great depth ; 
but if the rock is of such a nature that it will yield 
to well-directed blows of a pick, it may be turned 
into a fertile soil by breaking it up and mixing with 
all kinds of vegetable refuse. Weeds buried in a 
fresh state, and the dung of bullocks and buffaloes, 
are excellent manures for a soil of this nature, 
and it often yields flowers with more brilliant 
colours than a rich soil would produce. Heating 
manures, such as night-soil, horse or sheep dung, 
should be avoided when the soil is shallow and stony, 
as it must be in such a position. 
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Deep thorough working is, in all countries, the 
mainspring of success in cultivation ; but if deep 
working is of great importance in temperate climates, 
it is doubly so in this country, because at a distance 
from the surface a constant supply of water is avail- 
able for the plant’s wants, and if the soil is deeply 
worked, the roots reach this water and are beyond 
the scorching power of the sun, therefore growth 
goes on steadily and much less watering is neces- 
saiy. Dry weather should invariably be selected for 
digging, and if possible for all kinds of soil working ; 
when the sun dries up a soil that has been trodden 
on while wet it breaks into lumps, and in this state 
is unable to receive the beneficial influence of air and 
water. Repeated digging at intervals of a month 
during the hot season has a wonderful effect in fer- 
tilizing the soil by bringing the plant-food it contains 
into a condition to be readily taken up by the roots ; 
and hurried preparation of the soil immediately before 
it is required should be avoided, as the air requires 
time to act on the freshly turned-up earth. 
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MANURES. 

H LTHOUGH there are certain materials that 
lay a special claim to the name ‘ manure/ 
there is very little either in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom that may not in some degree share the 
tide. All kinds of animal and vegetable refuse will 
assist in bringing the soil into a soluble form, so as 
to be taken up by plants. Among familiar object$i 
bones, charcoal-dust, and kitchen refuse are speci- 
ally valuable. The golden rule of the garden is that 
nothing but the ‘ produce ’ should go outside. All 
refuse of whatever kind should be buried in the soil, 
and the earlier this is done the more plant- food will 
the material furnish. If thrown into a comer to de- 
cay, it will only poison the atmosphere vsdth exhala- 
tions that might have given fragrance to a rose, or 
size and delicacy to a cauliflower ; but such crade 
manures should not be buried within immediate 
reach of the roots of delicate plants. 

Of all the manures that are available in the 
neighbourhood of cantonments for growing flowers 
and vegetables, there is none to be compared to 
night-soil that has been mixed with soil and buried 
in a pit for a few months. I have observed in severad 
cases that the night- soil is thrown into a pit, and, when 
nearly full, a coating of soil is thrown on to cov^it ; 
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that is a good way to create a nuisance and to spoil a 
very valuable manure. A quantity of well-pulverised 
soil, as dry as can be procured, should be thrown over 
the night-soil as soon as it is put into the pit ; if the 
soil is very diy, one part to two of night-soil will be 
sufficient, but if more is applied the result is better. 
By this means a manure of the very highest value may 
be made, and on taking it out about nine months 
after, it will be found to have no disagreeable smell 
whatever. The gases that would have caused a dis- 
agreeable smell will have been absorbed by the soil ready 
to act as plant-food. Of this manure a wheelbarrow- 
load to ten square yards of ground, or about a spadeful 
for each plant of cabbage or cauliflower, is sufficient 
for high cultivation. After applying this manure, 
regular watering is quite essential, therefore it should 
not be used for plants that do not require watering, nor 
for grain crops or fruit trees. But for all kinds of 
culinary vegetables and flowering plants, in which 
rapid growth is desirable, this manure, with the 
regular watering that is necessary, is the most valu- 
able we have. Night-soil pits should be dug in a dry 
situation not subject to be flooded by water, and with 
a good deep soil. 

Urine is also a very valuable manure, and especially 
so for beet and all the cabbage tribe. It should be 
collected by putting dry soil into the urine pans. 
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Equal quantities of dry soil and urine form a com- 
post that can be worked without any disagreeable 
effects after it is dried slightly ; in this condition it 
is useful for crops that are naturally of rapid growth 
and require regular watering. 

Ashes. 

The ashes from the dung cakes that are the 
common fuel of this country form a veiy good 
manure, of which there is little danger of using too 
much, when mixed with the half- decayed leaves and 
other sweepings as it is generally found. This manure 
is especially good for soils that are hard and reten- 
tive of water, or where drainage is defective. 

Bullocks* Dung 

Is an excellent manure, of a generally useful cha- 
racter. If old and well decayed, it is fit for the most 
delicate plants, and is the best manure for roses and 
other plants of a like nature. It makes an excellent 
liquid manure, whether old or fresh, and is especially 
required for balsams and other plants of a like 
nature. 

Sheep and Goat Dung 

Is a very powerful manure ; it should be used in 
the form of a liquid by soaking in water and watering 
the plants with a weak solution ; or in the case of plants 
in pots it may be laid on the surface, so that its pro- 
perties may be carried down into the soil gradually. 
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Horse Dung, 

Unless well rotted, has also a burning tendency, 
and requires abundant supplies of water to enable it 
to benefit garden plants in a striking degree. 

Leaf Mould 

Is of the greatest service to all garden plants, and 
for many of a delicate nature is essentially necessary. 
It may be made by burying dead leaves in a pit ; 
if kept moist, six months will be sufficient to make 
them decay. When reduced to the condition of fine 
mould, they are ready for use ; this mould, mixed 
with one-fourth sand, or in its absence pounded brick, 
and one-fourth common soil, is the best compost for 
seeds to germinate in. With a larger proportion of 
sand, say about one-half, it makes an excellent com- 
post for striking cuttings. 

Dry Manures 

Of whatever kind should be well dug into the soil. 
Left near the surface, they yield up to the atmo.sphw^ 
the constituents that form the most valuable plant- 
food. 

Green Manure, 

That is, fresh weeds and prunings of all kinds, form 
an excellent manure especially suited for thin, stony 
soils. The prunings of prickly-pear fences may be 
disposed of in this way with great advantage. When 
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buried at least six inches beneath the surface and 
kept moist, there is no danger of their growing up 
again. If well bruised with a mallet previously, decay 
is more rapid. It is an excellent plan to keep a trench 
always open into which such sweepings and cuttings 
may be thrown day by day, and covered up with soil 
immediately. 

Liquid Manure 

Is in many cases the most convenient form in 
which 1 0 supply nourishment to crops, and is of spe- 
cial service if well rotted manure is not available at 
the planting time ; it can be made by soaking dung 
of any kind of cattle in water for about one day. 
Fresh horse dung, which in a dry slate is injurious to 
many crops, can be used for this purpose with great 
advantage. 

Liquid manure should be applied during rainy 
weather, or by mixing a small quantity at a lime with 
the water that is usually given. 

Charcoal Dust. 

This material may at limes be found in the bazaars 
at a very low rate ; it is valuable in potting composts 
for keeping soils open, and if kept in contact with 
other manures it will absorb the ammonia they give 
off, and give it up gradually, as it is required, to 
the soil it is mixed with. 
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IRRIGATION AND WATERING. 


| 0 W much water should be given to particular 
plants, and how much should be provided 
for gardens, are questions that are very often asked 
and are very difficult to answer distinctly, so much 
depends on local and particular circumstances ; but 
the following notes, aided by intelligent observation, 
may be taken as a safe guide. Fifty ions of water 
.per acre* weekly is a fair allowance for mixed crops 
on an average soil in the dry climate of the Deccan ; 
in like circumstances a crop of Lucem will take 
seventy tons, Sugarcane and Bananas one hundred 
tons per acre weekly. 

An ordinary ‘ bheastie’s’ bullock carries 40 gallons 
or 400 lbs. of water, and makes about ten trips daily a 
distance of five hundred yards, therefore one bheastie 
is able to water about one-fifth of an acre.t 


The Mote. 

When irrigation is done by drawing water from a 
well more than twenty feet deep, a leathern bucket 
with a wide pipe from the bottom, called a ^ mote,’ is 
generally used. The ‘ mote’ is made of hides sewn 


• An acre is 4,840 square yards, nearly 70 yards by 70 
yards. One ton of water is 224 gallons, 35*9 cubic feet. 

+ Half an inch of water over the surface of an acre is 
nearly 50 tons. 
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together in the form of a circle about six feet wide 
when the edges are fastened up to the iron ring 
which forms the mouth, and the end of the pipe from 
the bottom being held up, it makes a bag capable of 
holding 40 gallons of water ; this is easily drawn up by 
a pair of stout bullocks, and the pipe from the bottom 
of the bag being conveyed over a pulley a few feet 
lower than the mouth of the bag rises, forms a simple 
yet effective arrangement for drawing the water. 
When the depth of the well is about 25 feet, an 
ordinary pair of oxen will raise the ‘mote' forty- 
five times an hour ; this, with the hire of a man and 
a pair of oxen at 12 annas per day of eight hours, 
gives the cost of raising water by this means, leaving 
an ample margin for contingencies, at one anna per 
I, OCX) gallons, and the area that a mote with one 
pair of bullocks will water about one acre daily, or 
about five acres in all, as the watering is generally 
repeated after five to ten days, according to circum- 
stances. When the water has to be lifted less than 20 
feet, the Persian wheel will be found very convenient ; 
it has the advantage that it can be worked by a man ; 
the cost of raising water 15 feet with this machine by 
manual labour is about the same as raising it 25 
feet by the mote with bullock power. 

The Pycottah. 

The instrument known as the pycottah at Madras, 
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and as the shaduf in Egypt, is very convenient fdr 
raising water about 5 feet ; it is simply a pole suspend- 
ed with one end over the water, to this end a bucket 
is attached by a stiff rod with which the operator 
brings down the bucket, plunges it into the water, 
then with a smart jerk raises it to the level of a 
trough fitted to convey the water to the field* One 
man can lift in this way 15 tons of water per day 
of ten hours a height of $ feet, sufficient to water 
thoroughly one quarter of an acre. 

For vegetable crops it is much better to cause 
the water to flow over the ground in channels 
than to carry the water in pots. The ground should 
be laid out in beds by ridges running at right angles to 
each other. Two parallel ridges, drawn a foot apart, 
form a water channel, and if the ground is nearly level 
one such channel is sufficient for two lines of beds ; 
if sloping much, a water channel is required for each 
line ; six feet by nine feet is a good size for beds, 
but if the flow of water is strong, they may be made 
much larger. 

If the soil is of such a nature that the water drains 
freely through, it will receive much more water with 
benefit to the crops than if it is of a retentive nature. 
In a free-draining soil, crops that are of rapid growth, 
such as cabbage, cucumbers, &c., may be watered 
once in four days during dry weather, and they will 
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thrive better under such circumstances than il the soil 
retains water any length of time. A soil that water 
stagnates in is quite unsuited for a garden. 

Young plants, and such as have been lately trans- 
planted, require water often and in small quantities. 
Once a day is a fair allowance for such. Well- 
established plants growing in the ground are better 
if they get a good supply at longer intervals ; for 
instance, an ordinary sized rose tree thrives better 
with four gallons of water once in five days than with 
one gallon daily, because the large supply of water 
goes to some depth into the ground, while the small 
supply is absorbed by the surface soil and much of it 
is lost by evaporation. The large supply at long 
intervals causes the roots to go to some depth into 
the soil, where equable conditions are maintained, and 
steady growth is the result ; a small supply at short 
intervals keeps the roots near the surface subject to 
frequent change of moisture and temperature. 
Plants in pots and tubs require much more water 
than the same plants would require if planted in the 
ground, and the quantity that should be given to pot 
plants should be regulated by the relative sizes of 
the plants and the pot. If the plant is large in pro- 
portion to the pot, and the soil full of roots, the 
plant will receive water daily in dry weather with* 
benefit ; if the plants get more water daily than the 
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roots can absorb, or if the drainage is imperfect, 
the water will stagnate and the soil become sour. In 
this state it is quite unfitted for garden plants. Al- 
though many ferns will enjoy water dripping over 
them for some months at a time, the least stagnant 
water will injure them. 

Water from bath-rooms should invariably be 
utilized in gardens, as the soap it contains is excellent 
plant-food. If pure water is procurable, watering 
plants overhead during the evening when the sun 
is low is beneficial, as it checks evaporation from 
the leaves, and removes dust ; but watering over- 
head while strong sunshine is on the plant is inju- 
rious. 

Watering should as a rule be done in the evening ; 
but during the prevalence of cold east winds, the 
morning is preferable. 

Plant Labels. 

White-ants prohibit the use of the white painted 
deal-wood labels so common in Europe ; but we 
have a fairly satisfactory arrangement in labels of 
sheet zinc, written with perchloride of platinum 
much diluted with water used with a quill pen ; the 
. solution should be as weak as will give a black mark 
on clean zinc ; if too strong it corrodes the zinc and 
washes off. 
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PROPAGATION. 

Seed Sowing. 

MHEEDS require a light rich soil to germinate in, 
Bjm and are very easily injured by an excess of 
manure or water. Alluvial soil, such as is formed on 
the banks of rivers by floods,which bring down decayed 
leaves and fine soil from the hills, generally contains 
the required constituents in proper proportions, though 
sometimes it is too retentive of water. In this case 
a slight addition of sand or broken bricks brings it 
to a proper consistency. Agood soil for seeds may 
be prepared by mixing well- rotted leaves and sand in 
equal proportions. If sand is not procurable, broken 
bricks are an excellent substitute; but very often 
neither sand nor decayed leaves arc procurable ; in 
this case, the half-burned bricks that are so plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of most cantonments, broken 
into a coarse powder and soaked in stagnant ditch 
water, or the fine siftings of charcoal that are to 
be bought in every bazaar, treated in the same 
way, form an excellent manure for mixing with any 
common soil for seed sowing. 

The great majority of seeds require a period of 
rest after ripening before being sown for fresh 
growth, but some germinate freely when just ga- 
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thered as well as later, and a considerable number 
will only germinate if quite fresh. It may be of use 
to note a few seeds of this peculiar habit that occur 
commonly in Indian gardens : — 

List of Seeds common in Gardens in India which 
retain the germinating power only a short time, 

JEgh Marmelos Bael. 

Anacardium occidentale .Caju. 

Anona squamosa Custard apple. 

Artocarpus integrifolia ...Phunnus. 

Azadirachta Tndica Neem. 

Bambusa species Bamboo. 

Carissa carandas Kuronda. 

Citrus species Orange, Lime, Citron, 

Pommelo. 

Coffea Arabica Coffee . 

Cordia sebestana 

Feronia elephanlana Elephant apple. 

Gardenia lucida,... Dikamallec. 

Guatteria longifolia Asaphula. 

Jambosa vulgaris Roseapple. 

J. Alba 

Johnsia Asoka (Saraca Indica) Asok. 

Mangifera Indica Mango. 

Melia Azadirachta Bukan. 

Murraya Koeniga Currie neem. 
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Myrtus communis Myrtle. 

Psidium pyriferum Guava. 

Saraca Indica Asok. 

Shorea robusta Sal. 


Many seeds are furnished with a hard covering, 
which prevents moisture from reaching the seed, and 
consequently retards germination, for example the 
seeds of Babul {^Acacia Arabica), Teak {Tecton^n 
grandis), and of the varieties of Canna are of this 
nature. In such cases mix the seed in a pot with 
cowdung and water, and leave until the seed has 
softened and begun to swell, then sow. Other seeds, 
such as Petunia, Begonia, Gloxinea, Mimulus, 
Tobacco, &c., are very small and apt to be destroyed, 
while germinating, by a shower from a rudely handled 
watering pot ; in this case let the soil have a thorough 
watering before sowing, and keep the seed pots 
in a moist place, by this means the seed will pro- 
bably be germinated before another watering is 
required. 

It is advisable to mix very small seeds with some 
fine earth before sowing to secure equal distri- 
bution. 

It is a very good rule to cover seeds with soil 
about equal to the circumference of the seed itself, 
but this rule must be used with judgment : it is 
2 
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not advisable to put any seed more than four 
inches deep in the soil. 

Great care should be taken in watering seeds not 
to dislodge the soil or the seed so that its axis of 
growth may be altered. The seed bed or pot should 
be shaded from the mid-day sun, but allowed a full 
share of light, as the tender seedlings grow rapidly, 
and are easily injured by being drawn up weakly, 
when light is deficient. 

Seed beds and pots should be protected from heavy 
rain, as the surface of the soil becomes caked so 
that seedlings have great difficulty in forcing their 
way through, and the seed is often condemned as 
bad, from the fault of the cultivator. 

Cuttings. 

In propagating by cuttings in this countr}’, most 
success will be met with by taking cuttings of well 
ripened shoots. These should be about three joints 
in length, cut close beneath a bud and inserted about 
one-third of their length in fine sandy soil or brick 
dust. Very delicate cuttings, such as those of Poivrea 
coccinia and Bougainvillea speciabilis, should be 
planted in pots prepared as follows : — First potsherds 
should be placed at the bottom of the pot, arranged 
carefully so as to secure thorough drainage, then a 
layer of moss, if it can be procured, if not, cocoanut 
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fibre matting teased out will answer. On the top of 
this place the mixture of leaf mould and sand, let it 
come up to within two inches of the rim of the pot, 
then add one and a-half inch of sand or brickdust. 
The cuttings should be inserted in the lop layer, barely 
touching the second one, so as to reduce the danger 
of rotting and have food ready for the young roots 
as soon as they appear. The whole should then be 
kept in a glass case or covered with a hell glass — one 
of the globe lamps that are so common in this country 
answers this purpose very well. For cuttings the 
months of September, October, and November are 
generally the most favourable. The essential point in 
striking cuttings is to prevent evaporation from the 
surface of the cutting as much as possible until it has 
taken root and is able to replenish the sap that is dried 
up by the heat of the sun. With this view, cuttings 
should be protected from bright sun and hot winds 
as much as possible. In watering cuttings an 
equable state of moisture should be aimed at, there, 
fore the water should be given often and in small 
quantities. 

Budding. 

Budding is a ver}^ simple yet delicate operation. It 
consists of removing a bud from one plant, and 
making it grow on another plant, which must be of 
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the same family and closely related, although it may 
yield fruit or flowers of an inferior character ; for in* 
stance^ we can bud an Orange on a Lime tree, and 
a Peach on a Plum tree ; but we cannot bud a Rose 
on an Orange tree. In budding, a single bud is cut 
from the twig of the plant to be propagated ; if 
there is a leaf attached to the bud, the blade of the 
leaf should be cut off, then by inserting the knife 
about half an inch above the bud, cutting slightly 
inwards and downwards, bring the knife out about 
half an inch below the bud ; this removes the bud 
with a small shield of bark attached, and generally 
a little bit of wood adhering to the centre of the 
shield. This bit of wood should be removed with 
the point of the knife, a longitudinal slit a little 
longer than the shield of bark should then be cut in 
the bark of the tree to be worked on, and at the 
upper end of this slit a small transverse slit made to 
facilitate the raising of the bark, so that the cut is’]r 
shaped, then taking hold of the cut corner of the bark 
with the point of the knife, raise the bark slightly, 
and inserting the handle of the knife between the 
bark and the wood, raise the bark on both sides 
sufficiently to allow the bud and its little shield of 
bark to be slipped in ; then close over the cut edges 
of the bark and tie with tape or worsted thread, or 
perhaps better still, — because not liable to contract 
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or expand by change of weather, — the sopat or strip 
of fibres obtained from the stem of a plantain tree. 
The proper season for budding is at any time when 
both the tree which yields the bud (the scion) and 
the tree which receives it (the stock) are growing 
freely* That is generally from June till February. 

By regular practitioners a peculiar form of knife is 
used for budding ; it has a blade which is sharpened 
at the point from the edge to the back of the blade, 
so as to cut with the end of the blade when making 
the slits in the bark of the stock, and a handle of 
bone or iyory, very thin at the end, to raise the bark 
with. If such a knife is not at hand, a sharp pen- 
knife and a small paper-cutter make good substi- 
tutes. 

In budding the Orange on to the Citron stock it is 
not necessary or advisable to make the cross slit ; by 
bending the stock slightly towards the cut, the edges 
of the vertical cut may be raised and the bud slipped 
into its place with very little trouble. The best 
season is during the rains when the plant is growing 
freely. 

Grafting 

Consists of causing a twig of one tree to adhere to, 
and grow on, another, that is closely related to it. 
The essential part is to cut the scion and stock so 
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that the inner bark of both maybe brought together, 
because it is at this point thatunion takes place. The 
proper season for grafting is immediately before 
fresh growth takes place ; now as many trees in this 
country have two growing seasons, a rainy season and 
a hot season growth, it is preferable to graft near the 
middle of the rains ; but this question can only be 
answered decisively on examination of the individual 
tree to be worked upon. The scion must be of firm, 
well ripened wood, with dormant, but plump buds, 
and the stock must be ready to start into growth ; this 
condition may be known by the buds swelling. The 
most generally useful form of graft is that known 
as the tongue graft ; it is made as follows : — If your 
stock and scion are nearly the same size, cut off the 
head of the stock, then cut it dowm near the centre 
for about one inch or more in proportion to its size, 
take a slice from the outside of one of the halves, 
working the knife gradually inwards so as to leave 
the tongue with the end as thin as possible, make 
exactly the same cuts on the scion, and the two parts 
should then fit together accurately, and must imme- 
diately be bound together with sopat or tape, and 
the imion covered with well tempered clay, or graft- 
ing wax. The plants must then be kept in a frame 
heated slightly by a layer i8 inches deep of cow- 
dung and leaves mixed in equal proportions. 
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Grafting the Mango. 

Healthy seedling mango trees with stems from 
3 inches to i foot diameter may be grafted during 
the month of December by a system known as 
crown-grafting, which is done as follows : — ^The 
head of the seedling mango tree is cut square ofl^ 
about eighteen inches from the ground, and a slit 
made right through the bark six inches long from 
the top of the decapitated stock, the handle of graft- 
ing knife, which has the end sharp and is slightly 
wedge-shaped, or the point of a smooth horn, is then 
inserted betw^een the bark and the wood at the end 
of the slit ; this causes the bark to rise and leave an 
open space between the bark and the wood ; into 
this space the ‘scion,' as the branch of the fine sort 
of mango to be propagated is called, is inserted, 
first being cut into the form of a paper knife or of a 
table knife with a thick blade, the blade should be 
flat on the side to go next the centre of the tree, and 
slightly rounded on the other side, the centre of the 
blade should be made to coincide with the slit in the 
bark. The whole is then bound tightly with string 
and covered with grafting clay. Expert operators 
may put in several scions on one stock, but the 
work must be done quickly. 

In crown-grafting the mango the most important 
point is to take the trees at the proper season, that 
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is when a fresh rush of sap is passing to make new 
growth. The middle of December is the time gene- 
rally suitable in this district, but the trees should be 
watched, and as soon as the buds are seen to be 
swelling the graft should be made. It is advisable to 
begin about two feet from the ground, because then 
if the work is not satisfactory another six inches 
may be taken off ; and if a second failure is made, 
the operation can be repeated still lower. When the 
graft is finished a shade of green branches or grass 
should be erected to keep the scion fresh. 

Grafting Clay. 

An excellent mixture for covering grafts and other 
wounds on plants is one part of bullock’s dung and 
two parts fine soil, carefully kneaded together with a 
little water. Almost any kind of earth, except black 
earth, is suitable for making this mixture ; black 
earth cracks too much in drying, the best is the kind 
used by the people to smear the walls and floors of 
their houses. 

Grafting Wax. 

A wax that the author has lately found to be spe- 
cially adapted to this climate, and easily prepared, is 
composed of equal parts by weight of rosin, bees*-wax, 
lard, and turpentine melted together over a slow fire; 
when required for use the wax should be heated by 
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a waterbath, in the way that glue is heated, and applied 
to the graft by a little brush ; when used the wax 
should not be hotter than the hand can bear* 

Inarching 

Is bringing two living trees together and causing a 
union by cutting a portion of the wood and bark from 
each so that the inner bark of both can be made to 
touch accurately ; the two wounded surfaces are then 
tied together and clay applied to keep out air. This 
operation can be performed at any season, but is most 
successful when the trees are in vigorous growth. It 
is by this means that the famous Mazagon mangoes 
are propagated. 

Propagation by Layering. 

Layering is an operation by which a portion of a 
plant is made to give roots, so that it can ultimately 
be cut off and treated as an ordinary plant. If the 
branch to be layered can be brought down to the 
ground, a slit should be cut at the firmest part that 
can be made to touch the ground by inserting the 
knife at the lower side and cutting nearly to the cen- 
tre of the branch, drawing the knife towards the end 
of the branch about an inch or more. A small stone 
should be placed in the slit and the cut portion covered 
with sand or powdered bricks. A good-sized stone 
should then be put on the part to keep all steady, and 
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water supplied regularly as the soil gets dry. It is 
obvious that in many cases where the branch cannot be 
brought down to the soil, the soil may be taken to the 
branch, either by fixing a potful of soil on a stage, or 
by tying the soil round the branch with sackcloth ; 
in this case it is advisable to suspend a small chatty ^ 
from which water may drip so as to keep the soil 
moist. In layering the Allamanda and sorts of 
Ixora that have numerous branched, shallow pots 
may be used, and one pot piled on another, each 
having one or more layers ; the top pot may have 
a stone in it, and be used to receive the water. 
Pruning 

Is the art of removing certain portions of plants 
with a view to symmetry or the production of more 
and superior fruits or flowers. It consists of two dis- 
tinct operations, — the cutting out of branches that 
have reached a considerable size, and the removal of 
the points of growing shoots. The first operation 
should be performed only when the tree has nearly 
finished its growth for the season, because at this 
time the sap is not rushing upwards so rapidly as it 
is at other times, and the wound heals rapidly. If a 
branch is cut off a short time before the tree begins to 
grow, probably a large quantity of sap will escape at 
the still fresh wound, and the tree will be greatly 
weakened by the loss. This is technically called 
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bleeding. The second operation, cutting out the 
points of growing shoots, may be performed when the 
plant is in full growth. This system is suitable for 
keeping herbaceous or soft- wooded plants symme- 
trical, Of special pruning, notes are made when 
treating of the plants which require it. 

Transplanting. 

For successful transplanting the essential condi- 
tions are that the exhalation of moisture from the 
leaves be kept as low as possible while the roots are 
in a condition unfit to furnish their usual supply ; for 
this reason, if trees are of a deciduous character, they 
may be transplanted with most safety when the leaves 
have fallen. Exhalation of moisture from the leaves 
of plants goes on most rapidly when the atmosphere 
is dry and the sky cloudless ; therefore for plants in 
foliage, if the transplanting cannot be done in moist 
cloudy weather, these conditions should be secured 
by shade and frequent sprinkling with water. If pos- 
sible all plants should be transplanted with a mass of 
soil about the roots, which should be disturbed as 
little as possible ; but some plants which have large 
woody roots and few fibrous roots near the stem, 
such as rose trees that have been growing for a 
number of years in the same place, it is of little use 
lifting a ball of soil with the plant; it should be 
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dug out carefully, keeping the roots as entire as 
possible, carried to its new site, where the hole should 
have been prepared at least twice as large as the 
roots require ; when the tree is placed in the hole it 
is of importance that the roots be kept in their natu- 
ral positions and not twisted or bent in any way ; if 
any roots have been broken they should be cut off 
with a sharp knife and the soil carefully placed 
among the roots so that all the interstices may be 
completely filled ; as the filling up progresses, the soil 
should be trodden thoroughly at short intervals so 
as to make it very firm throughout the whole mass. 
The author has transplanted many large trees suc- 
cessfully, and considers the last point of special im- 
portance and requiring unremitting attention. When 
such repeated treading is necessary it is obvious 
that wet soil is not suited for the purpose. 

Manure should never be placed immediately on 
the roots of a plant ; some fine soil should be placed 
on the roots first, then manure may be put in and 
covered with soil. 

In transplanting trees it is advisable to prune 
away a number of the smaller branches, and espe- 
cially any unripe shoots which would probably die 
in any case, by this means the stomata through 
which exhalation goes on are diminished, and the 
plant gives up less of its moisture. 
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If the tree has been growing in a shady place, or 
if in planting the side that previously was in the 
shade is turned to the sun, great scars may be made 
in the bark before the tree puts out sufficient leaves 
to protect itself, this should be avoided by covering 
the stem with straw or some other non-conducting 
material. 


Potting. 

If we take up a properly shaped flower-pot with 
a plant growing in it, and having inverted it on the 
hand, give it a smart tap on a bench, the plant with its 
soil will slip out on the hand, the roots can be exa- 
mined, the drainage put right, and the pot returned 
to its place ; it is obvious that this cannot be done 
with the curved sided pots called coondies that are 
so commonly in use in this country. 

Occasionally properly made pots may be purchased 
at a greatly enhanced price, showing plainly that the 
potters can make such pots. If pots with straight 
sides only are asked for, the misshapen pots will 
soon disappear from the market. 

In most pots the lowest part of the bottom is in 
the centre, and the drainage hole is made at this 
point. In large pots it would be advantageous to 
have a rising in the centre, as is seen in an ordinary 
glass bottle, and three holes in the sides at the 
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bottom; this would provide thorough drainage, 
make a stronger pot, and help to prevent worms 
from making their way into the pots and stopping 
the drainage. 

Now having provided the best pots obtainable, the 
first operation is to make the drainage. For this pur- 
pose potsherds broken to a convenient size should be 
arranged with the concave side downwards, on this 
a coating of some fibrous materials or dry leaves 
should be placed to prevent the soil from going down, 
this having been pressed slightly is ready to receive 
the soil specially prepared for the plant to be potted. 

Potting Soil. 

As the quantity of earth that a plant in a pot has 
available is very much less than the same plant 
would make use of in the open ground, it is very 
important that soil for potting should have a large 
quantity of its constituents in a soluble form. On 
this account, in Europe, soil containing a great 
quantity of fibrous roots is much preferred for 
potting, not only because these delicate fibres prove 
that the soil was in good condition previously, but 
by the decay of the fibres the soil is brought into a 
soluble form, thus giving a large supply of plant 
food in a limited space, and also because the fibre 
assists to maintain a suitable degree of humidity. 
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The Mack soil of the Deccan enriched with manure 
is excellent for many garden crops in the open 
ground ; the same soil is quite unsuited for pot culture, 
because it retains water too much, and contracts 
and expands to a great extent with the variations of 
its condition as regards moisture. 

To provide suitable potting soil get all green w^eeds 
pulled up, so that plenty of soil will adhere to the 
roots, mix in a pit with the dry leaves that are col- 
lected daily, and cover with a coating of soil taken 
from the surface, and of that degree of fineness that 
will crumble in the hand if moist instead of making 
a plastic clay, as a soil with very fine particles will. 
Six months after being buried this mixture will 
be fit for potting purposes. Another plan, which is 
not often found practicable in this country, is to 
take the upper three inches of any soil that carries 
a close short turf, and lay up the soil in a heap for 
a few months, the sods being laid upside down; if 
some manure is mixed with the soil while being laid 
up, it brings the soil into good condition more 
quickly. 

Soil for potting, or indeed for any garden work, 
should only be taken from the surface, so that it 
may be certain that the air has acted on it thoroughly. 
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NOXIOUS INSECTS AND PESTS. 

H SMALL red beetle which abounds in July 
and August is very destructive to crops of 
the cabbage and cucumber tribes. Catching them 
by hand early in the morning is the most effectual 
means of destroying them. They are to be found 
on the under side of the leaves, and during the early 
morning are sluggish, but become active as the day 
progresses. 

Locusts, 

If flying, may be kept off by burning a smoulder- 
ing fire of tar and green twigs of the milk-bush to 
windward of the plantation to be protected ; but if 
on the ground, a deep trench should be dug across 
their path, and kept filled with burning straw, — the 
insects will drop into the trench. Solitary insects 
of the locust tribe often do great damage to the leaves 
of Dracaenas and other plants in conservatories ; 
these should be caught by hand. 

White-Ants 

Do considerable mischief by eating the stakes 
used to train plants. Soaking the stakes in hot tar 
as far as they arc intended to go into the ground will 
prevent their attacks ; this plan is better than apply- 
ing the tar with a brush, as if a little crevice is left 
the ants ^vill find it and get underneath the coating 
of tar. As the ant-hills are unsightly in a garden they 
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should be dug^ out until the queen ant is found. 
Sometimes if the hill is large, several queens may be 
found. If the ground is dug over frequently, there 
is little danger of them settling again. Ant-hill soil 
is a very good manure. 

The above was writtdn several years agot and is 
still my practice where I cannot get irrigation water ; 
but a much simpler method occurred to me a year 
ago, and has proved thoroughly effectual ; it is, 
level down the ant-hill to a few inches below the 
surface of the ground, spread the soil about, and 
turn the irrigation water on to the site of the ant-hill, 
let the place be well flooded three days in succession 
and the colony of ants will disappear. Mr. Henif 
says — Calotropis leaves chopped up small and put 
into the nests before flooding will destroy the ants 
and prevent others from coming.'* This would be 
advisable when water is scarce. 

Scale. 

Under this name are included several species of 
insects that adhere to the bark of trees or to the 
under sides of leaves. They in some degree resem- 
ble small shells adhering to the bark, and vary in 
colour from white to brown, in shape from nearly 
flat to hemispherical. Cut off and bum as many 
branches and leaves as can be done without injury to 
the plant, then pick the scale off the remainder with 
3 
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the benefit Nothing short of a complete wire cage 
to keep roots in that are at rest seems practicable* 

Boring Insects. 

There are many species of insects that do injury to 
trees by boring into them. Filling their holes up 
with coal-tar is the best remedy that is known. 

Mildew\ 

• A minute fungoid growth which covers the young 
leaves of rose trees and some other plants with a 
coating of a white colour, and causes the leaves and 
flower buds to shrivel up. A close moist atmosphere 
encourages this jpest, and dusting with flowers of 
^sulphur is said to remove it. I do not understand the 
action of the sulphur, and I am not satisfied that it 
is effectual ; probably if any kind of dust is applied 
and sufficient patience brought into play the plants 
may overcome the parasite, or the parasite may 
change its form and disappear. 

When mildew attacks your crop of peas examine 
the soil carefully ; if dry, water freely, using weak 
liquid manure a few' times ; if wet, provide drainage 
and take any other measures you think likely to 
maintain the vigour of your crop, by doing so it will 
probably bfe able to w ithstand the mildew. When this 
pest appears on rose trees and other plants of a similar 
kind, besides the precautions noted above, cut off 
and burn all affected parts, 
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THE CONSERVATORY. 

a HE principal object of the Conservatory in 
this country is to nfiainlain a cool moist 
atmosphere suitable for ferns and other shade-loving 
plants, which have a special charm when a burning 
sun and hot winds arc scorching up ' vegetation out 
of doors. The design of the Conservatory may well 
he left to individual taste, as the condition of the 
inmates will be but little affected by it. Yet some 
styles harmonise with the elegant creepers which 
form such a striking ornament to, ^nd at the same 
time are part of, the Conservatory itself. The octa- 
gonal house which is so common at present is about 
as bad as possible for displaying the creepers, and is 
very often perfectly, ugly by its want of harmony 
with its surroundings. A gothic cottage would be 
better in many situations, but the style of the bun- 
galow should always be considered ; the octagonal 
form has one recommendation : if it does not adorn, 
it does not often put the bungalow it adjoins out of ^ 
countenance. Regarding material, wood is the best 
available ; iron is such a rapid conductor of heat 
that only very hardy plants will adhere to, or thrive 
in contact with it. The wood- work may be made 
to hold together with bolts, so as to take to pieces 
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easily when required lobe removed. As a covering 
for Con^tvatories glass has been tried, but is gene- 
rally voted a failure, because the sun’s rays pass 
freely through it, and a portion of *lhem arc reflected 
from the plants and other objects, but so weaWy 
that the rays, unable to repass the glass, are agairi re- 
flected, and add greatly to the heat of ^the air in the 
Conservatory, a condition by no means desirable in 
this country ; <!hicks or tatties have been more suc- 
cessful, but my own experience says that a thin 
quality of cocoanut fibre matting, that may be pur- 
chased for about three annas per square yard, is the 
best,— it admits sufficient light, is durable, when 
heavy rain falls it allows a gentle shower to coipc 
through onto the* plants, and if properly put on 
there is no drip ; the pitch of the roof should not be 
less than 33° and the matting fairly well stretched. 
The last paragraph was written, in January 1876, and 
was at that date the result of two years’ experience. 
Since that date more extensive use and longer 
experience has added greatly to my estimation of its 
value, and it has come into very extensive use. The 
Superintendent of the Tanna Jail manufactures an 
excellent quality, which is very thin and durable ; 
although it appears to 5,dmit a great deal of light, 
the most delicate ferns thrive under it during a 
Deccan hot season. The sides may be made with 
twine netting and covered with choice climbers. I 
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have seen bamboo tatties in such positions, but the 
bamboo gets worm-eaten and falls to pieces. The 
climbers which cover the sides should not be 
jiermitted to grow on the roof, or the}^ will Exclude 
light and work mischief thereby, ("hoice climbers 
that love shade, such as the Cisstis discolor, may be 
trained up the interior posts ; wood-work staging to 
stand delicate plants on, so as to have them near the 
eye, as are generally used in Europe, can scarcely 
be recommended in this country ; stages built with 
brick are better, the interstices between the bricks 
forming a congenial site for ferns — they soon make 
themselves at home, and the effect is very pretty. 
The floor may be made with fine sifted gravel with 
the earthy matter washed out, so that it will receive 
frequent watering yet not wet the visitor’s feet. 
Among the plants which thrive particularly well in 
^uch a structure, ferns, Calladium, Ditffi}ibachiay 
iUoxhiidy Dracicna^ Ih^onia Croton^ and many 
orchids may be named, while the moist atmosphere 
with free exposure to sunshine on the outside is 
particularly favourable to Poivna, S/iphiuio/is, 
Antigonon, and many other choice climbers. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE CONSERVATORY. 

HE remarks that have been made in treating 
of the plants that are grown in the Conser- 
vatory leave but little to be said here except on the 
degree of moisture to be maintained. From June 
to January there is very little danger of having the 
atmosphere too moist, and should pare water be 
available the whole of the plants, paths, and stages 
may be syringed three times daily with advantage? 
excepting plants that are in flower, which should 
not be syringed, as the water promotes decay of the 
flowers. Very often the water will be found to carry 
so much foreign matter, either dissolved or in 
suspension, that to syringe the plants would be 
simply to load them with the dirt which the water 
leaves behind when it evaporates : in this case the 
watering to keep the atmosphere moist should be 
confined to the paths, stages, and to such plants as 
possess minute pubescence which causes the water 
to run off at once. During the months from 
December to April, when all plants in some degree go 
to rest, the atmosphere of the Conservatory must be 
kept much drier ; at this time one watering e\ery 
evening on the paths and stages will be found 
sufficient ; if the atmosphere is kept saturated at this 
season, it induces weakly growth and will prevent 
orchids from flowering. 
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THB LAWN. 

rffWfflITH an abundant supply of water delivered 
at a fair pressure in pipes, and good drain- 
age, it is quite possible to enjoy this most charming 
of all garden arrangements in this countr}% at an 
expense that is very tniling compared with the 
pleasure and comfort it alfords. The chief neces- 
sity is daily slight watering after s o’clock in the 
evening ; this is scarcely practicable unless the 
water comes with sufficient pressure for the labour 
employed to water the area laid down as a lawn within 
half an hour ; with a twenty feet head of water a onc- 
inch pipe gives sufficient to sprinkle S,000‘ square 
feet in that time. In arranging for this work it 
must be borne in mind that from various circum- 
stances it .is particularly apt to be ‘ scamped no 
.more should be laid out than the labour can fairly 
accomplish, and thorough work exacted. Thorough 
drainage is the next consideration ; if there is any 
danger of the water stagnating it is not advisable to 
'attempt to make a lawn ; in any case a dressing of 
hoarse sand and road silt will be desirable, and if 
the soil is the fine black common in the Deccan an 
extra dressing of gritty material is advisable. The 
grass that is most generally useful for the purpose is 
the cosmopolitan Hurryalce or Doab grass ( Cj^ino- 
(Ion dacfylon)^ a plant that may be found all over 
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India, and greets the traveller, at Aden, on the banks 
of the Suez Canal, and on the southern shores of 
England, As the seed is very difficult to collect in 
quantity, turfs are generally planted ; if turfs are 
scarce, roots may^ be dug up, chopped in pieces 
about an inch long, and mixed with mud formed 
by stirring five parts fine soil and one part cowdung 
with sufficient water ; the pieces of Hurryalee should 
be worked in the mud until a good coating is obtain- 
ed, then spread on the surface of the soil, cover with 
a thin coating of fine soil, and water gently ; when the 
plants have begun to grow freely, roll regularly. 

When turfs are procurable it is a much easier 
operation to cut them with a hoe, and plant ; a coat- 
ing of sand should then be spread on the surface and 
swept into the interstices ; if sea sand is available 
it shbuld.be employed, and ap occasional watering 
with sea water will be advantageous, as this plant 
thrives in such circumstances and gives the short 
close growth desirable in a lawn. 

Imported lawn grass seed may also be used to 
produce a fresh green surface ; for this purpose the 
soil should be dressed with road scrapings or the 
sand that has been washed from roads, and seed sown 
broadcast at the rate of thirty pounds per acre. It is 
adwsable to test the seed by sowing a small quantity 
in a flower-pot and \vatering carefully ; a weejc will 
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suffice to* show whether the seed is g6od, although in 
that time only a part of it*will have germinated. When 
sown the seed should be covered very slightly with fine 
soil and rolled or beaten down, then watered gently 
twice^ daily during the first fifteen days, afterwards 
when the grass is up water every evening is sufficient. 

• As the lawn is often damp from the usual 
watering in the evening and from dew in the 
morning, any plants that are set out on it should be 
of a sufficiently distinct character to be effective at 
a distance. In such a position small palms are 
particularly suitable, and may be raised above the 
general surface by making a trench at the outline 
of the proposed plantation and throwing the soil 
towards the centre. This increases the depth of soil, 
and is a convenient arrangement for watering, as the 
trench can be filled at intervals. The sloping sides 
of the bed may be turfed, or planted with Zeph^ r- 
anthes or Alternanlhera. To keep a lawn in good 
order a mowing machine is indispensable. Be careful 
in selecting one and buy the highest priced one for its 
size that is procurable ; first class machines have self- 
sharpening arrangements, and can be kept in order 
without skilled labour ; cheap machines cut as well as 
others for a time, but give endless trouble. One ma- 
chine by Shanks has been worked by coolies at Gunesl \ 
Khind more than ten years without any trouble. 
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EXAMINATION* OF A SEED. 



10 illustrate this chapter procure a few grains 
of gram, peas, or beans of any kind, and 
a few castor oil seeds or seeds of the Moglee 
yerendie {Jairopha curcas)^ if dry soak in water an 
hour or so. 


As an introduction to these Hints, which may 
, enable us to enjoy our 
gardens somewhat more, 
let us take up a few seeds and some common plants 
and examine them together. To begin with we will 
take any sort of pea or bean, the larger the better, 
that has beensoakedin water to make dissection more 
easy. On the outside we find the small oblong scar 
(hilum)’**' very distinct in some beans from a difference 
in colour from the skin of the seed (testa). t The 
skin is easily removed, and the inside portion will 
readily divide into two halves ; examine these halves 
carefully, they are the first two leaves of the plant and 
are called seed leaves (cotyledons). { The seed leaves 


^ L. hiluntf a speck. 

t L. testa, a shell. 

i G. kotiilcdon, a cup-like hollow. 
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do not much resemble the ordinary green leaves of 
a plant, but betweeft this fleshy pair and the ordi- 
nary green leaves, as we gain experience, we will find 
a very gradual transition, clearly proving 16 us thit 
these two halves that oiir pea has divided into are really 
leaves. Nestling between the seed-leaves we find a 
little bud with a pair of rudimentary leaves (plumule) 
and the beginning of a root (radicle) . The seed- 
Icavfes are in this instance thick, and contain among 
other matter a quantity of starch, which undergoes a^ 
change when the seed begins to grow (germina- 
tion), becomes soluble, and serves as food for the 
young plant before it is able to find sustenance by 
means of its own root and leaves. 

The entile seed, then, is an embryo plant ; it has 

the rudiments of .a stem 
The seed* , ^ ^ , , 

and 01 a root, and has a 

store of food laid up to assist the young plant during 

its early struggles for existence. 

In the pea or bean the store of food is in the 
seed leaves ; but if we examine the seed of the castor 
oil plant {Ricims communis) or its near relative the 
“ Moglee yerendie*’ {Jairopha curcas), we will find 
the seed leaves are not thick or fleshy, but are very 
thin, and although white, somewhat resemble ordi- 

** L, Germen, the bud of a tree, a young twig. 
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nary leaves by the arrangement of the veins ; the 
store of food for the young plant in this instance 
is the white cheese-like portions ; it is from this that 
the castor oil is expressed. A seed with the food 
store outside the seed leaves, as m this instance, 
is called albuminous, while- the opposite condition^ 
such as is to be found in the pea, is called exal- 
buminous. 
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EXAMINATION OF A PLANT. 



HE reader should be provided with a whole 
plant, or at least a* branch in flower, of 
one of the following plants, as illustrations to this 
chapter : — 

Botanical Name. 

6ossypium herbaceum 
Hibiscus esculentus 
Hibiscus, any species 
Hibiscus cannabinus 
Thespesia populnea 


Vernacular. 

Kapus 
I Bendy 
I Jassoondie 
Ambaree 
Bendy ke 
jhar 

or any of the very numerous plants that arc known in 
the vernacular as Ran Bendy. 


English Name 

Cotton 
Bendy 
Shoeflower 
Ambaree * 
Bendy tree 


The seeds of cotton, ambaree, or bendy, have the 
same arrangement of the food store fOr the young 
plant as the castor oil seed, but are smaller and 
more difficult for a beginner to understand. Let us 
imagine we have sown a cotton or a bendy seed in 
a favourable soil, with a suitable degree of heat and 
moisture, ^he embryo plant starts into growth at the 
expense of the food provided for it in the seed com* 
bined with water, but it soon sends its seed leaves up 
into the air and its root down into the sbil. The leaves 
are green from the presence of a colouring matter, 
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Chlorophyll^ in the cells of which they are built up, 
but are provided with a protective layer on both sides 
destitute of this green colour and furnished with open- 
ings, generally on the under side, called stomates, 
which lead into open spaces between the cells of the« 
leaf. Through the stomates the leaf takes in car- 
bonic acid gas, and decomposes it into its elements* 
carbon and oxygen. The carbon combines with 
the elements of water and is retained by the plant ; 
the oxygen is set free to be taken up by animals 
and combine with other bases. This striking 
arrangement is called assimilation; to It we are 

indebted for the power- 
ful influence in purify- 
ing the air that healthy living plants are acknow^- 
ledged to possess; but in dead leaves, decaying 
flowers, and ripening fruit the operation is reversed : 
these take up oxygen and give out carbonic acid. 
On this account all dead leaves should be kept 
buried under a good covering of friable earth until 
they have thoroughly decayed ; besides absorbing 
the oflFensive gas, the earth that is mixed with or 
covers decaying leaves is brought into a st»lubleform 
by the action of the carbonic acid, and becomes a 
valuable manure. • 


Assimilation. 


G. chloroSj grass, green ; plmUon^ a leaf. 
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Let us look at the leaves on the branch of the 
bendy, shoeflower, or cotton, we have provided 
for illustration. We find that each of the leaves has 
a stalk (petiole),* and that at the base of the stalk 
on the young leaves we find a pair of small leaf-like 
organs (stipules), t these may have fallen away from 
the oldec leaves, as the protection they gave when 
the Ifeaf was young is not now required, but by the 
exercise of reasonable perseverance w^e may see the 
scar showing the place of attachment. 


^ The arrangement of the leaves may at first sight 

„ . appear irregular, but it 

Phyllotaxis. -ii t • ^ ° 4.* 4 u 

will be interesting to ob- 
serve that as a rule it is quite systematic. If the eye 
is fixed on any one leaf and another sought on the 
same plane, it will be found that four leaves interv^ene 
between the first noted and the second, or if we call 
the first noted number one, the second will be num- 
ber six. Starting from number one, to bring the next 
higher in line with the eye it is necessary to turn 
the stem round a bit, and so on, until by the time we 
arrive at number six the stem has turned round 
twice, therefore if the leaves W’ere arranged in a 
circle each one would be distant from its neighbour 
I of the circumference. This admirable arrangement 

* L. petiolatus, a little foot, 
t L. sUpula^ a stem. 
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for securingthe best exposure of each leaf to light andf 
air is called phyllotaxis the « arrangement is most 
common, but in the teak, Saag (Teciona grandis) 
and the Shewan {Gmelinaarborea) the arrangement 
is that is, each leaf is one half the circumference 
laterally distant from its next neighbour, and in other 
instances, as in the Keura {Fandanus odoraiissimus) 
the phyllotaxis is very intricate . • 

Look carefully at the angle formed by the stalk 
of the leaf and the stem 
Leaf axil. (axil) — there is a bud at 

this point, and ypu will soon find that it is charac- 
teristic of a leaf to have a bud in its axil. Compare 
this condition with a branch of a rose tree : in the 
rose the bud can be easily seen seated in the axil, 
not of one leaf as in the bendy, but apparently of a 
stalk bearing from five to seven small leaves^ If 
the small leaves are examined carefully it will be 
seen that the axils do not contain buds ; frr n this 
we conclude that these small leaves (leaflets) are 
portions of one leaf, which, being divided into several 
parts, is called compound, while the opposite condi- 
tion, that of having the leaf in one part, is called 
simple. 

Hitherto we have been going up the stem, and 
it will be advisable to return to our starting point 


* G. phullorif a leaf j tasso, I arrange. 
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an4 examine the root. In the pea we found the 
beginning of a root, and may as well note while here 
that the point of this root touches a part of the skin 
of the seed where there is a minute aperture 
(micropyle)? of which wc will learn the importance 
jn the next chapter. The root grows downwards, 
serves ;,to fix the plant in the soil, and to draw up 
water containing the mineral food of the plant in 
solution. The root is not green, it seldom deve- 
lopes leaves, and is furnished at the end with a 
sheath of scales which protects the growing point 
as it forces its w^ay through the soil ; this cap ‘on the 
end of the root (pileorhiza) will.be easily seen on the 
ends of the aeriel roots hanging from the branches 
of wad trees {^Ficus Indica)^^ ox. on the very thick 
roots of keura {Pandanus odoratissimus). 

The root absorbs moisture from the soil, contain- 

ing mineral matter and 
T/anspiratioii. ° 

gases in solution. The 
greater part of this moisture is evaporated through 
the leaves and green bark (transpiration) ,t leaving 
the solid matter behind. The quantity of water 
thus withdrawn from the soil under the influence of 
bright sunshine must be very great : when we cut 

* G. micro's y little ; pule^ a gate, 
t L. tranSy through ; I breathe. 
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down a Banana tree—Kaela {Musa sapientum ) — 
the water may be seen running from the cut surface 
in quantity sufficient to soak the ground near the 
wound, and the action of Australian gum trees in this 
manner has been used to drain the Pontine marshes 
near Rome. 

Let us now return to the stem of the plant where 
we left off. In the axils of some of the upper leaves 
we* find a stalk bearing a flower (peduncle).**^ The 
flower has a whorl of five little green leaves 
(sepals) united together and forming a little cup 
(calyx) in which the other parts of the flower appear 
seated. In the shoeflqwer (Hibiscus rosa-sinensis) 
and the Ambaree (Hibiscus cannabinus) there are five 
small modified leaves (bracts), in the cotton (Gossy- 
pium herbaceum) tlircc' large fringed bracts, beneath 
the calyx, which are spoken of collectively as an 
epicatyx.t Inside the calyx we find another whorl 
of five bright- coloured leaves (petals), which are 
spoken of collectively as the corolla ; the two 
whorls, calyx and corolla^ are called the envelopes 
of the flower, as they enclose the essential organs. 
Let us now make a vertical section of the flower 
by passing a penknife up through the calyx and 

L. pedunculus^ a little fqot. 
t G. epif upon ; calyx^ a flower cup. 

•j: L. corolla, a small crown. 
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corolla : we find we have cut open a lube much 
branched at its apex, with each branch terminating 
in a little coloured knob ; this is a whorl of small 
organs which ill many plants stand free from each 
other, but in the plants wc use for illustration are 
joined together into a tube at the base, an uncommon 
condition out of this family; each of these organs is 
called a stamen,* its stalk a filament, t and its head 
an anther. J The anther is filled with a fertilising 
(lust in the form of double-coated cells called 
pollen, § which is carried either by insects or by the 
wind, or mechanically, to the five little cushiony 
(stigma) seen in the centre of the flowers; when 
ripe these little cushions are furnished with a viscid 
substance to which the pollen adheres, its inner coat 
then begins to grow, and sends down through the 
stalk of the stigma (style) || a long lube which enters 
the rudiments of seeds (ovules) found in the little 
conical body in the middle of the flower (ovaiy^) by 
means of the minute opening previously alluded to, 
the micropvle.this done, fertilisation is accomplished 
and the ovules arc in a fair way of becoming ripe 


* L. stamen^ the standing thing ; the warp of an ancient web, 
t 'L.filiumy a thread, 
t G. anthcros^ flowery. 

$ L. pollen^ fine flour. 

I G. stigma ^ a mark made with a sharp instrument. 
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seeds, fit to reproduce the parent plant. The 
flowers that are commonly called lilies differ in 
a slight degree from the type described here: 
we have not the calyx and corolla of distinct colours, 
but generally all one colour, and the term perianth’**' 
is used to distinguish this kind of floral envelope. 
In the grasses and sedges the floral envelopes are 
reduced to dry scales ; in Caladiums and other allied 
plants they are entirely wanting. 

* Q, perianth ^ peri ^ around , anthosy a flower. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

MgJLANTS are arranged by botanists in two 
great divisions, called sub-kingdoms; one 
(ima^r ogam i a ) * includes all plants commonly 
known as flowering plants, in which the sexual 
arrangement is apparent, with Cypress, Pine and Ca- 
suarina trees, and grasses that have minute flowers, 
or in which the flowers have not bright colours. 
The other class (Cryptogamia)t in^iludes those in 
which the sexual arrangement is not so clearly ap- 
])arent, viz., Ferns, Mosses, Mushrooms, Seaweeds, 
and other allied plants. 

Phanerogamia is divided into t^o classes. Plants 
of one class are called Dicotyledons, J from the pre- 
sence in the seed of generally two seed leaves, as in 
the Pea, the Castor-oil seed, or Cotton seed. These 
plants have the veins of the leaves forming an 
irregular network, so that if a leaf is torn the edge is 
irregular. The flowers have the various whorls of 
organs generally in fours or fives ; the wood is formed 
in bundles radiating from a central pith, and increas- 

* Gr. phaneroSf visible ; gamos^ sexual union. 

+ Gr. kruptos^ hidden. 

J Gr. di^ two ; koiuledons^ hollow cups « seed leaves. 
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»ing iif size by additions formed between the wood and 
bark (cambium layer), and the bark is separable. 
This may be seen easily by cutting across the stem 
of Tondlee {Coccinia indied) or Bhokur {Cordia 
IcUifolid), With the aid of a lens it may be seen in a 
great number of trees with net-veined leaves, and 
should be compared with the end of a sugar-cane or 
a bamboo, which belong to the other class, called 
Monocotyledons, from the presence of one leaf only 
in the seed. The leaves of this class have the 
veins running 'parallel, as may be easily seen in a 
Banana leaf, Sugar-cane, or any other grass. The 
parts of the flowers are in threes — ^for this cha- 
racter examine Gulchuboo (Polian/kes tuherosd)^ 
or any of the plants usually called lilies — and the 
wood is formed in wire -like bundles, which soon 
discontinue to grow in thickness. These bundles are 
easily distinguished in the stem of the Cocoanut ,or 
Mhad, in the Sugar-cane and the Bamboo. As 
these divisions are natural groups in which the 
individual members resemble each other in many 
points yet differ in some respects, no single character 
or mark can be given by which they can be 
absolutely distinguished. 

In many Dicotyledons one of the floral envelopes 
is suppressed, the calyx only being left to enclose the 
essential organs. In this case it is often coloured, and 
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resembles the ordinary corolla (petaloid). Example : 
Gulabas Mirabilis Jalapa. The suppression of one 
of the ftjral envelopes is made use of for dividing 
the large class of Dicotyledons into two convenient 
groups, one called Monociilamydece,* * * § in which the 
flower has only one covering, often minute, some- 
times wanting, and the other, Diehl amydeae,t in 
which the two coverings are generally developed. 
Dichlamydefe is a large sub-class, and is again divided 
into groups, in which the flowers have the petals free, 
as in the Poppy or Peela Dhatura {Polypetalce^X 
joined as in Sagurgota or Bowrie {Gamopetalce).% 

* Gr. monos, one , chlanius, a cloak. 

f Gr. clUy twice 

X Gr. poly, many j petalon, a leaf. 

§ Gr. gamos, marriage, union ; petalon, a leaf. 
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NOTES ON GARDEN PLANTS, 


ARRANGED IN NATURAL ORDERS. 


RKE now begin our notes on garden plants with 
a division of the tribe Polypetalae called 
Thaiamiflone,* in which the various whorls of the 
flowers are not adherent to each other, and the parts 
(sepal, petals) of the whorl do not generally cohere ; 
for illustration examine a Poppy {Papaver somni- 
fcrum)^ the Prickly Poppy, or as it is called in the 
vernacular Peela Dhatura {Argemone mexicana)^ the 
flower of Chirati {Tribulus ierrestris)^ or of Mustard, 
or any kind of Bendy ; in this case, however, there is 
cohesion between the sepals and between the stamens, 
and the corolla is joined to the tube formed by the 
united stalks (filaments) of the stamens. 

ILvnunculace.®:. 

The Buttercup or Crowfoot family, so common in 
English meadows, has very few representatives in our 
gardens ; they arc herbs with alternate leaves often 
much divided, and shrubs with opposite simple or 
divided leaves, and very showy flowers. 

Acrid properties characterise the order ; in Aconite 
very poisonous. 


^ L. thalamus^ a receptacle \ flosj a flower. 
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Larkspur {Delphinium Ajacis), 

Is an annual with much divided alternate leaves 
and showy racemes of blue flowers. If sown in 
October, Larkspur makes a showy bed from January 
to April. A deep friable soil is required, with re- 
gular watering suflicient to keep the soil moist. It 
is advisable to sow where the plants are wanted to 
bloom and thin out. 


Clematis 

Are climbing shrubs, with opposite leaves, a 
bright-coloured calyx, and no corolla. 

Hybrid varieties, with blue, white, and crimson 
flowers, are frequently brought from temperate 
countries, and are much prized in our gardens. 
The cultivation required is moderately rich soil with 
perfect drainage, abundant water while growing 
fast, which is generally during our hottest months, 
and very little after tlic growth is ripened. Propagate 
by inarching on to the root of an indigenous sort, 
of which one of the best is 

Clematis triloba (Jfor Fate), 

A native of the Deccan, with simple or trilobcd 
leaves and swect-smclling white flowers. A really 
charming climber, flowering about September. 
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Ranunculus Asiatica. 

Roots of this pretty plant are often imported 
during the cold season, and flower at the beginning 
of the hot weather, but give way to the heat as the 
season advances. 


DlLLENlACEiE. 

Dillenia Indica, known as D. speciosa, is the only 
member of this family generally cultivated in gardens. 
It is a tree with oblong serrate leaves, having 
conspicuous ribs^ and white flowers of 6 inches 
diameter. 

This tree thrives, but grows slowly, in a deej) 
garden soil, regularly watered when young. It grows 
best with shade, when its leaves become very large 
and striking. Propagated I)y seeds. 

Magnoliaceje, 

A small group of trees or shrubs, much prized for 
their beautiful and sweet-scented flowers. 

Magnolia grandiflora 

Is in our gardens a delicate small tree, with 
broad entire shining leaves, and producing very large 
sweet-scented white flowers in May ; it thrives in a 
thin shade conservatory, or in the open ground in 
rich deep soil regularly watered. 
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Michelia Champaca (Son Champa). 

A tree much resembling the mango in habit 
imd the shape of its leaves, with foliage of a 
dull green hue, and sweet-scented pale yellow dow- 
ers, produced in great numbers. Thrives in an 
ordinary garden soil of considerable depth, watered 
occasionally ; propagated by seed. 

Talauma pumila, 

A small shrub with oblong leaves ; often disfigured 
by decayed portions, and globular very sweet- 
scented flowers. It thrives with slight shade, a free 
admixture of potsherds in the soil, and to be planted 
or potted very firmly, so as to reduce the danger of 
the soil becoming sour. 

Anonaceje, 

The Custard Apple Family^ 

Are valued in gardens for delicious fruit and 
sweet-smelling flowers. A deep stony soil is generally 
suitable, and fresh seeds for propagation necessary. 

Custard Apple (Ano^a squamosa). 

A deep, very stony soil, with perfect drainage, 
enriched with decayed town sweepings, arc tlie con- 
ditions enjoyed by this hardy fruit tree. In a soil of 
this description, pits two feet deep and ten feet apart 
each way should be dug and filled with one-half 
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surface soil and one-half decayed sweepings, well 
mixed, and heaped up six inches to allow for settling 
in these holes. Several fresh seeds should be sown 
in each pit, and the intervening spaces cultivated 
with potatoes or any other suitable crop. 

Anona reticulata, Ramphul (Bullock’s Heart), 

Thrives in ordinary well-drained garden soil. 

Anona muricata 

Resembles a large Custard Apple, with soft thorn- 
like points to each of the pips ; both of the above are 
raised from fresh seeds sown where the tree is 
wanted. 

Guatteria j.ongifolia {Asaphula, Asok), 

A very beautiful tree, with long lance-shaped 
shining leaves, wavy at the edges, and greenish star, 
like flowers appearing at the beginning of the rainy 
season. It enjoys a deep stony soil, especially the 
debris of a building, and looks particularly well plant- 
ed in streets. As this tree does not transplant well, 
pits three feet deep should be prepared, filled with 
loose open soil enriched with well-decayed town 
sweepings, and several quite fresh seeds planted ; in 
such circumstances it shoots up rapidly, and needs 
little attention after the first year or two. 
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Artabotrys ODORATissiMirs {Hara Champa) 

Is a climbing shrub, with bright green leaves and 
thick fleshy flowers, green in colour until ripe, when 
they become yellow, and emit a strong perfume. 
This climber can easily be trained in an umbrella- 
like form, and enjoys a full supjjly of lime rubbish 
and other open material in the soil ; propagated by 
layering or seeds. 

Unona discolor. 

A small spreading shrub, with pale yellow odorous 
flowers ; propagated by layers. 

Nymphace^, 

The Water Lily Family, 

Are aquatic herbs growing in pools and quiet 
streams, with elliptical or circular leaves floating on, 
or in the Lotus sometimes standing out of, the water. 
In the Lotus the edible seeds are large, few, and 
enclosed in an inverted cone-shaped disc. The 
leaves in this family have the breathing pores 
(stomata) on the upper surface of the leaf, and 
collected in a group near the centre, where they 
communicate with air-spaces in the leaf stalks. 

This beautiful class of plants is of easy cultivation 
in quiet sweet water not more than five feet deep, 
with a muddy bottom, and a supply of fresh water 
running steadily to prevent stagnation. 
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NeLUMBtuM sPKCiosuM, Kummuly Kudum (Lotus), 

Has large bright rosy flowers and dull green leaves, 
often standing above the water, with the stalk of the 
leaf (petiole) inserted within the margin like the 
handle of a shield. 

Thrives well in from one to five feet of water with 
a muddy bottom, but may be grown in pots sunk in 
a tank with a hard bottom. This plant has creeping 
stems, which may be used for propagating. It ma}’ 
also be raised from seed, A\hich should not be more 
than a month out of the water. 

Victoria regia, 

The great Water Lily of the Amazon, is cultivated 
regularly at Madras, and has often been tried without 
success at Poona, probably on account of the low 
night temperature. 

Nymphea lotus and N. stellata, 

Water Lilies^ 

Are found of man} shades of colour, between 
white and crimson, and thrive with the same 
conditions as are given for Nelnmhium specio- 
suniy but arc more vigorous when pul to rest during 
the dry season, as occurs when growing in a tank 
in which the water becomes gradually less during 
the dry season aid during some months is quite dr}". 
Propagate by tubers. 
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Papaverace-e, 

The Poppy Family, 

Are herbs with showy flowers, oily seeds, and a 
narcotic principle prevailing throughout the family. 

Papaver orientale {the Garden Poppy) 

Enjoys a light sandy soil with regular watering. 
The seed should be sown between September and 
November, where the plants are wanted to bloom, 
and thinned out to six inches apart. 

Papaver somniferum {the Opium Poppy) 

Has large white fugaceous flowers, and is of great 
interest as the source of opium, the diicvl sap of 
the capsule, obtained by scratching the fiuit with 
little knives which arc bound in fours. 

Argkmone Mexicana {Peela Dhatuia), 

The Prickly Poppy is very useful for acquiring a 
knowledge of the family. It has 3 sepals which fall 
off as the flower opens, 6 petals crumpled in the bud, 
and the ovary shows the ovules seated on iis walls 
(parietal placentation) . 

T ERN STROEMIACEE, 

The lea Family, 

Is a small Natural Order of great economic im- 
portance, but having few representatives in our 
gardens. 
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Camellia theifera (the Tea tree), 

Thea Chinensis of Linnaeus is an evergreen shrub 
with white flowers. 

At Poona the Tea tree grows nicely in the shelter 
of a thin conservatory, but for a commercial specula- 
tion the climate is too hot and dry. One solitar)- 
tree, the remains of an abandoned tea garden, exists 
in a sheltered situation at Mahableshwar. 

Camellia japonica {the Camellia) 

Is occasionally to be seen in our gardens, the result 
of a recent importation from Europe or China ; the 
climate is undoubtedly too hot for it to thrive. 

Crucifers, 

The Mustard Family ^ 

Which is so called from the cross-like arrange- 
ment of the petals, is a very important order from the 
number of wholesome esculents it includes ; of these, 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, and Radish are familiar exam- 
ples. Although much cultivated in India, the family 
generally affects temperate regions, and is valued 
for the nutritive and antiscorbutic properties of many 
of its members. 

Brassica oleracea (Cahhage), 

Of this wholesome vegetable there are several well- 
marked varieties, distinguished by the size, shape, 
and colour of the conglomerated leaves, ‘ heads/ 
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If the rainfall is not over 50 inches annually, the 
seed may be s6wn about the middle of August for 
the main crop ; if sown earlier the crop has many 
insect enemies to contend with, which weaken the 
seedlings, unless the weather proves exceptionably 
favourable ; if the rainfall is heavy, defer sowing till 
the middle of September, and see that a well-drained 
spot is selected for the seed bed ; make a small fresh 
sowing twice a month till November, to prolong the 
season. 

The seed should be sown on soil that has been 
well manured for the previous crop, and had a 
small quantity of thoroughly-decayed manure work- 
ed into it. 

Sow in lines, six inches apart, half an ounce of 
seed to 100 square feet, and give a thorough watering. 
Good seed will germinate within ten days ; when the 
plants are well up, thin out carefully, so that there 
may be no crowding to make the plants weakly. When 
the seedlings are about four inches high see that the 
soil is in a moist but not wet condition, then lift 
carefully so that some soil may adhere to the roots, 
and transplant to the permanent quarters, which must 
be a first-class soil, well woiked and enriched with a 
liberal supply of decayed bullock’s dung, or town 
sweepings ; poudrettc is also excellent if there is 
no stint of water, and the drainage is good. The 
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quantity of manure to be given depends so much 
on local circumstances that no distihct rule can be 
laid down, but there is little danger of giving this 
crop too much manure if it is well mixed with 
the soil. 

The following sorts are of good useful quality : — 

SuGARLOAF {Narehe Cohce ') — An upngiit-growing 
sort giving small early heads. 

Dwarf Drumhead {Bopalee Cobet ^ — A large sort 
giving flat very firm heads, which bear carnage well, 
and is a favorite with market gardeners. 

Red Dutch {Lai Cobee ) — A small red sort used 
for pickling, and in French cookery. It should be 
sown at the beginning^ of the cold season, as it does 
not stand heat well, Winningstadt and !\Ta Igebourg 
are large free-growing kinds of great merit. 

Brussels Sprout, a variety of Cabbage with a long 
stem, crowned by a small head of blistered leaves. 
From the stem small shoots (sprouts) appear, which 
are a delicate vegetable. The cultivation is exactly 
as detailed for Cabbage, but the sprouts should be 
gathered and used when between two and three 
inches long. Savoy and Borecole are abo varieties 
of Cabbage grown in temperate countries, but not 
desirable in this country. 
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Knol-Kohl or Kohl Rabi 

Is another variety of Brassica oleracea, which to a 
great extent replaces the Turnip in this cou »try, as it 
endures heat better than that esculent. Let the soil 
be thoroughly enriched with manure, as detailed for 
Cabbage, and in the Deccan sow any lime from the 
beginning of May to the beginning of January ; the 
early-sown crop should be shaded slightly till the rains 
come, and a fresh sowing made once in ten days. 
In the Konkan sow on well-raised beds from August 
till the rainy season is over, afterwards continue 
sowing till January, on ridges one foot apart, so that 
the w^ater may run between. It is not advisable to 
transplant. 

Early White Vienna and Green Top White are 
the best sorts. 

Cauliflower, 

A variety of Brassica oleracea, in which the in- 
floresence when young is malformed into a white 
depressed head, which is a very highly-esteemed 
vegetable. 

Its cultivation closely resembles that of Cabbage, 
which see, but the plant is more delicate in all its 
stages, and requires a higher degree of culture 
in having the soil heavily manured for a previous 
crop. It is an excellent plan to manure heavily 
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at the beginning of the rains, then sow ‘Tag- 
(Crotalaria juncea) at the beginning of August ; 
this may be dug in, and the soil kept clear during 
the following month, when it will be ready to 
receive the Cauliflower plants witli some well-decayed 
manure when planting. If the growth is checked 
by the soil being poor, or the water scarce, the 
plant will form a woody stem, keep on growing many 
months, and at last give a Cauliflower the size of 
the fist. 

Early London and Walcheren arc reliable sorts. 
Broccoli, another variety of the Brass! ca oleracea, 
very much resembles Cauliflower, and requires 
exactly similar treatment. Some varieties of Broc- 
coli are purple, others are white. All the purple 
sorts of the family are capable of enduring more 
cold than the white sorts, a character that is not 
an advantage in this country. Much white Broccoli 
is sold in this country as Cauliflower, as it can 
scarcely be distinguished until it is cooked. The 
seed of Broccoli costs about 8 annas per oz., while 
Cauliflower is sold at Rs. i 

Nasturtium officinale {Ihc Water Cress). 

Where a gently-running stream of water is to be 
found, Water Cress may be cultivated without any 
trouble. Since the irrigation canals were opened near 
Poona, the beds of several of the streams that flow 
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through the city have become filled with this valuable 
esculent, and it appears the people do not yet know 
its value as food. At Manchester this herb is sold 
at twice the price of bread, and in Londem the 
quantity sold annually costs 30 lacs of rupees. 

To cultivate Water Cress, cuttings should be 
planted where the water is not more than four inches 
deep, and a stone placed on the cutting to keep it in 
place until it takes root. Fresh plantations need to 
be made annually. Nasturtium, the plant which 
bears this name in gardens, will be found under 
Tropoeolum. 

Raphanus svaiVLTS, Radish (Moola), 

To obtain either the liluropcan or Indian varieties 
of this valuable esculent in good condition, a well- 
manured soil is necessary. In the Deccan the seed 
should be sowm once W'cekly from the beginning of 
the rainy season till the end of December. Where 
the rainfall is heavy, sowing should be begun w^hen 
the rainy season is three parts over. The roots are 
good to eat only w^lien they have been growai rapidly 
and without a check from weather or insects. In 
favourable circumstances the European sorts come 
to perfection in this country in three weeks, and the 
na^-ive sorts, \vhich are much larger and white- 
coloured, between six weeks and two months. Se- 
lect a position slightly shaded at midday, and keep 
moist. 
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Brassica NAPA, Turnip (Sagalum), 

Let the soil be well worked a fool deep at least, 
and manured with old manure. Sow in line one 
foot apart : in the Deccan from the beginning of 
August fortnightly, in the Concan from the end of 
September, and water sufficiently to keep the soil 
moist. 

Leptdium sativum. Cress (Haliva). 

A small annual plant, cultivated as a salad. To 
obtain Cress in good condition it should be sown 
on a friable rich soil, previously thoroughly watered 
and kept shaded, so that little watering may be 
necessary, and the plants grown as tender as 
possible ; cut with scissors near the surface of the 
ground ; a week after sowing it should be ready to 
cut, and a fresh sowing should be made every three 
days. 

SiNAPis KiGRA, Mustard (Mohria), 

When grown for Salad, should be treated exactly 
as detailed for Cress. 

Candytuft 

Is a nice-looking annual of easy culture, with 
white or purple flowers growing 8 or lO inches high. 
It should be sow*n in October in a deep loose soil, 
and not transplanted. Water once in three days 
in sufficient quantity to keep the soil moist. 
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Ten-week Stock {Matthiola annua)^ 

If sown at the beginning of the cold season may 
be had in flower by February. It is advisable to 
sow in good-sized pots, or in beds of deep friable 
soil, and not to transplant. 

Capparidace^, 

The Caper Bush Family, 

Is a group of plants closely related to the Cruci- 
ferse, but distinguished by the stamens being usually 
numerous and the ovary raised on a stalk (stipitate). 
The fruit is often a siliqua, as in Cruciferse, but in 
some cases is fleshy. 

Cleome speciosissima. 

A very beautiful annual, growing three feet high, 
and flowering from September to November. The 
flowers are rose-coloured. 

May be grown from seed. Sow where the plant 
is wanted to bloom any time between May and 
August. An ordinary garden soil, and occasional 
watering in dry weather, is required. 

Capparis Moon II. 

A shrub with large white or rosy flowers, resembling 
a tassel, from the very abundant stamens. Is 
plentiful on the ghauts, and should find a place in 
5 
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the garden. It may be raised from seeds sown in a 
deep friable soil, and watered during the rainy, kept 
dry during the dry, season. 

Violacej:, 

The Violet Family^ 

As represented in our gardens, is a very small 
group of herbaceous plants, including the Violet and 
Heart^s-ease. 

Viola tricolor {the Pansy or Hearf s-case)y 

May be sown between September and November, 
and the seedlings transplanted to a bed of fine 
friable soil, in a situation protected from the mid- 
day sun, where they will bloom between January 
and March, but generally give way during the hot 
season. 

Viola odorata 

Grows as a perennial in Deccan gardens. It 
may be raised from seed during the cold season, but 
old plants divided and re-potted about the end of 
the rains give the most satisfactory results. 

Resedace^. 

A small family, represented in our gardens by 
a solitary member, the well known Mignonette. 
This sweet smelling herb thrives well if sown 
between August and October in a deep sandy soil. 
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where it is wanted to bloom, and watered twice a 
week with sufficient water to go some depth into 
the soil. Occasional liquid manure induces luxuri- 
ant growth and flowering. Collect seed by spread- 
ing a sheet under the plant and shaking. 

MALVACEiE, 

The Mallow or Bendy Family* 

This is a large group of plants of great importance, 
both from an economic or an ornamental point of 
view. Of economic importance it includes Cotton, 
Ambaree, the Bendy, and many other valuable plants, 
while as garden ornaments what are more beautiful 
than the many varieties of Hibiscus (Jassoondie) ? 

Hibiscus rosasinensis, Jassoondie^ G^wa,) 

Is one of the brightest ornaments of Indian 
gardens, the large single-flowered forms being 
particularly bright. This plant strikes freely from 
cuttings planted any time between June and De- 
cember, and thrives in any fair garden soil enriched 
with garden sweepings. As it flowers much more 
freely when of some age than when young, old 
plants should be carefully looked after, and any dead 
and weakly or crowded branches removed. This 
Hibiscus is very rarely found in seed, but in December 
1879 a large number of specimens in the neighbour*- 
hood of Poona, in a great variety of situations, bore 
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fruit. A great variety of forms of this shrub are in 
cultivation, distinguished by the colour of the flower, 
and in many cases by the stamens having changed 
into petals, making what is commonly called a 
double flower. As the carpel is considered the 
highest development of the ideal leaf type, of which 
all parts of the flower are modifications, this condition 
is called retrogressive metamorphosis. The culture 
of the different varieties is the same as that of the 
type given. 

Hibiscus liliiflorus 

Resembles the common J assoondie, but has flowers 
of greater substance, and entire leaves, several shades 
of colour between yellow and crimson, are in culti- 
vation ; propagation should be effected by layers, as 
cuttings do not strike freely, and the plant is scarce. 

Hibiscus mutabilis. 

The double variety is a large shrub of rapid 
growth, flowering between September and November, 
with large double floM^ers, of a very beautiful rosy 
white in the morning, but gradually changing as the 
day passes, until by evening the colour is pink, and 
next morning is dull crimson ; on this account two 
colours of flowers are to be seen on the plant at one 
time. The same effect is to be seen on all plants 
of this family, but is not so conspicuous, as normal 
flowers close up, which this monstrosity cannot do. 
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Hibiscus sabariffa {the Rozel) 

Should be sown in a rich seed bed in July or 
August, and when six inches high transplanted into 
lines two feet apart, with the plants i8 inches apart 
in the line. The ‘ fruit ' in this case is the calyx, 
which continues to enlarge after the other whorls of 
the flowers have fallen away (accresent) ; it is plea- 
santly acid, and makes a favourite jelly. 

Hibiscus esculentus, the Bhendy (Okra). 

Sow on a rich well-watered soil every fifteen days, 
from 1st May to 1st December. Good varieties of 
dwarf habit, free from the disagreeable spine-like 
hairs, are cultivated near Bombay. These may be 
sown in lines two feet apart and thinned out to six 
inches apart in the lines. Save seed from the best 
plants, and get fresh seed from the Concan at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Hibiscus cannabinus (Ambaree). 

A common pot-herb in its young state ; for this 
purpose it should be sown on a rich soil and regu- 
larly watered, so as to produce succulent growth. 
Fresh sowings may be made once in ten days be- 
tween June and December. When grown during 
the rainy season as a field crop, the inner bark yields 
an excellent fibre for ropes, of which much is sold as 
jute, the fibre of a species of Corchorus belonging 
to an allied family, Tiliaceae. 
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Hibiscus syriacus 

Is an upright growing species, having lilac flowers 
with a purple spot ‘eye' in the centre. A variety of 
this plant with double white flowers is a very striking 
plant when in bloom; it thrives in a rich alluvial 
soil, well drained, regularly watered. It should be 
transplanted yearly, and the roots trimmed, as they 
grow to a considerable length. Cuttings planted in 
October make good plants by the following June. 

Paritium tiliaceum {the Cuba Bast tree) 

Grows freely in a fair garden soil at Poona, and 
yields seed abundantly. The flowers resemble the 
Jassoondie in form, but are of great substance and 
a brownish yellow colour. 

Thespesia populnea {the Bhendy tree) 

Is a very beautiful tree when grown from seed. 
The specimens commonly seen are grown from large 
cuttings, and have little of the tree character. The 
flowers are a clear bright yellow with a maroon eye, 
and are succeeded by turban-shaped black seed- 
pods, which hang on the tree a long time. The 
timber is used for spokes of carriage wheels. In 
districts with a moist climate this tree is used for 
roadside purposes. 
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Thespesia lampas, 

A native of the Western ghauts, is one of the most 
beautiful of this very showy family, but is seldom to 
be seen in gardens. The flowers are very large, of a 
bright pale yellow, with a crimson spot in the centre, 
and droop gracefully. The plant grows about four 
feet high, and should be cut down to six inches in 
February. It is propagated by seeds or cuttings. 

Abutilon striatum. 

Many varieties of this beautiful shrub, with flowers 
of various colours, may be got from a packet of 
seed. It enjoys a rich loam and frequent re-potting, 
and should be sponged with soapsuds, having a 
small quantity of Kerosine oil mixed with it, to keep 
down insect pests. 

Malvaviscus arboreus 

Has small red flowers produced in great numbers ; 
it is a suitable plant for a screen shrubbery, as it is 
hardy and needs little attention. Hibiscus pandu- 
riformis and Abutilon Indicum are also useful for 
the same purpose. 

Gossypium. 

The various species of this genus which yield the 
different kinds of cotton are not much grown in 
gardens, but as they are highly interesting and very 
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beautiful plants they are well worthy of a place. 
Moreover, if cultivated in gardens these plants would 
be more likely to vary, or as it is technically called 
sport, and some of the varieties produced would 
probably yield cotton of better quality than is at 
present obtained from the fields. In any case 
the Cotton tree is quite as beautiful and a great 
deal more useful than many of the plants called 
Crotons. 

Adansonia digitata {Gouruk Chintz), 

A very remarkable-looking tree, familiar to the 
readers of Livingstone's travels as the Boabab. Has 
a trunk of great thickness in proportion to its height. 
It thrives without special care in the Concan, and 
produces a large fruit, which contains an agreeable 
acid pulp. Propagated by seeds. The fibre of the 
bark is reported to be of great strength— a condition 
very common in this family. 

Malachria capitata 

Is useful in the garden for making a screen in 
places where the soil is wet, and the fibre of the bark 
comes in handy for tying purposes. It is recom- 
mended as a field crop in the Concan ; propagated 
by seeds. 
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LlNACE-ffi, 

The Linseed Family, 

Is a small group of plants showing a distinct con- 
nection with Malvaceae in its mucilaginous proper- 
ties, and the strong fibre of the inner bark. 

Linum usitatissimum, Flax, Linseed (Jowus,lJlsee), 

Is a pretty little plant, in this country growing 
about IS inches high, with a slender stem, straight- 
edged leaves, and bell-shaped blue flowers. Although 
a field crop, it may be grown as a bedding plant with 
pleasure even to one seeking only the satisfication whi ch 
bright colour brings, but if we think of the possibi- 
lity of obtaining improved kinds, and of the import- 
ance to youth of familiarity with such objects, quite 
sufficient reason will be found for giving this modest 
plant a place in the garden. It may be sown any 
time between September and November in a deep 
friable soil ; two or three good waterings at ten days’ 
interval in dry weather are sufficient. In some parts 
of Europe this plant is sown thickly, grows about 3 
feet high, and flax, the basis of linen cloth, is pre- 
pared from the inner bark. In this country the plant 
begins to flower when of such a small size that the 
flax has not been found of much value, while the 
seed ripens thoroughly and is valued for the oil it 
contains, known as linseed oil. 
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Linum grandiflorum. 

An annual, with bright crimson flowers. Sow in 
October on a deep friable soil, and do not transplant ; 
water thoroughly once a week, and save seed when 
ripe, as imported seed is seldom of good quality. 

Reinwardia trigyna. 

A small shrub, with herbacious branches, dark 
green leaves, 3 inches by i, and bright yellow flowers 
I inch diameter, having three styles, and appearing 
in great profusion in the cold season. The plant 
is propagated by division, and needs no special 
culture. 

STERCULIACEiE 

Includes the Cocoa or Chocolate tree, Theobroma 
cacoa, and many other striking ornaments of the 
garden. 

Pterospermum Acerifolium 

Is one of the most beautiful trees, and in Western 
India one of the rarest trees in cultivation. The 
leaves, 10 to 14 by 6 to 10 inches, varying much in 
form between oblong and heart-shaped, are dark 
green above, white beneath ; the sepals are thick, with 
parallel sides (linear), and of a golden brown colour ; 
petals pure white, four inches long, linear, and turned 
backwards; the flowers, which appear in great 
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numbers between November and March, have a very 
sweet perfume. This tree grows well in a loose stony 
soil, manured with garden sweepings, and watered 
thoroughly at intervals of a month during dry 
weather. Propagation is effected by seeds and layers. 

Pterospermum suberifolium 

Is a small tree with leaves 2 to 6 by i to 2 inches, 
and sweet-smelling white flowers ; it thrives in 
ordinary garden soil, watered occasionally, and 
ripens seed abundantly, which serves for its propa- 
gation. 

Eriolcena Candollii. 

A tree with heart-shaped leaves, S by 4 inches, with 
5 to 7 ribs branching from the end of the leaf stalks, 
andpretty yellow flowers, 1 1 inch diameter, appear- 
ing in January. Propagated by seeds. 

Bombax Malabaricum (Nania Setrie). 

A beautiful tree, armed with thorns on the bark, 
and having leaves divided into finger-like portions 
rising from one point (digitate), and large red flowers 
appearing while the tree is without leaves in the hot 
season, followed by large pods containing white 
hairs resembling cotton, but wanting in the valuable 
property of spinning into a strong thread. A deep 
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stony soil with abundant water at long intervals is 
required. Propagation is by seed. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum {Shameula), 

A large tree much resembling the above, but with 
white flowers and fewer prickles. , Cultivation 
similar. 

Tiliace-e. 

A very important group of plants, closely allied to, 
and therefore having in a great measure the same 
characters as Malvaceae, but distinguished by free 
stamens ; in properties also the relation to Malva- 
ceae may be traced, as the inner bark has a strong 
fibre, that of two species of Corchorus forming the 
Jute of commerce, 

Grewia Asiatica {Pkulsee), 

A small subacid fruit of agreeable quality. Any 
ordinary garden soil watered occasionally is suit- 
able. In pruning, cut the long shoots well in after 
the crop is gathered. Propagation of the best sorts 
is done by layering. 

Corchorus olitorius and C. capsularis. 

The plants, which yield the Jute of commerce, are 
used as pot-herbs when young by Jewish people, and 
for this purpose should get the same culture as 
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radish, and, although not ornamental, should have a 
comer in the garden, to supply fibre for tying pur- 
poses, and as objects of interest. 

PoRTULACACEiE {thc Purslains). 

A small group of prostrate herbaceous plants with 
succulent leaves. 

PORTULACA OLERACKJE {Ghol). 

An annual succulent herb, often appearing as a 
weed in gardens. Prepare a bed of friable rich soil, 
watered thoroughly, sow the very fine seed thinly, and 
sprinkle a little dry soil over it. Shade slightly to 
prevent rapid drying until the seed has germi- 
nated. Any time between September and March 
is suitable. 

PoRTULACEiE GRANDIFLORA 

Is a very beautiful low-growing annual. Sow 
where it is wanted to grow, between September and 
November, having the soil thoroughly manured and 
watered previously. 

Sedum Chinense. 

A perennial plant propagated very easily from 
cuttings, and useful for making a green covering in 
a shady place. Is often called Portulaca. 
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Caryophyllaceje, 

The Pink Family^ 

Are herbaceous plants often growing in tufts with 
grass-like leaves. 

Dianthus Chinensis {China Pink). 

This beautiful annual may be sown any time 
between May and November in the dry parts of the 
country; but where the rainfall is heavy, sowing 
should be deferred till September ; a deep sandy well- 
manured and drained soil is necessary. The seed 
may be sown on a bed of carefully- worked soil, and 
the seedlings planted out six inches apart. 

SiLENE PENDULA { Catchfly )^ 

Is so called from the presence of viscid glands on 
the calyx to which flies adhere. If sown in October, 
in good soil regularly watered, this annual is showy 
by January with numerous pinkish flowers. 

Dianthus caryophyllus {the Carnation) 

Thrives freely at some of the hill stations, and 
occasionally blooms at Poona. A friable soil mixed 
with equal parts of decayed garden sweepings and 
sharp sand, potted very firmly, and kept in a situation 
open to the morning sun, with abundant light, but 
protected from direct sunlight after lo o'clock, 
is suitable. Propagate by cuttings of the short 
branches in a close frame during October. 
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Lychnis floscuculi (Ragged Robin). 

An herbaceous plant with opposite sessile leaves 
2| by I inch, and heads of pale pink flowers of a 
ragged appearance. The treatment is the same as 
the Carnation. 

Malpighiaceje 

Are shrubs or climbing plants, of which a few are 
very striking ornaments of our gardens. 

Stigmaphyllon periplocifolium, 

A climber, beautiful whether in flower or not, 
growing freely from cuttings in any ordinary garden 
soil freely watered and well drained, 

Banisteria longifolia 

Is a choice climbing shrub with rigid oblong 
entire leaves, when young of a bright bronze colour, 
and furnished with very remarkable spreading 
hairs which are attached by a very short stalk in the 
centre ; flowers bright yellow, much resembling the 
above. 

Malpighia coccifera 

Is a small shrub with crowded spiny leaves and 
small pinkish flowers produced in great profusion ; 
it is of slow growth and very ornamental ; the north- 
ern side of a house or a tree suits it with ordinary 
garden soil and occasional watering in dry weather. 
Propagated by cuttings in a frame. 
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Geraniacej:, 

A family of highly interesting herbaceous plants, 
much varied in aspect, and chiefly valued in gardens 
for the beauty of their flowers. 

Impatiens balsamina (Terda), 

An annual with showy rose-coloured flowers. 

Double-flowered varieties of this beautiful plant 
are garden favourites, and are of easy culture provided 
a very rich, friable, open and thoroughly-drained soil, 
is available ; the soil should be heavily manured for a 
previous crop, and get an extra dressing of old co>v- 
dung and decayed sweepings. The seed may be 
sown in lines six inches apart, and gradually thinned 
out as the plants grow until about six inches apart ; 
by this time the first flowers will be seen ; all inferior 
ones should be pulled out, a dressing of old manure 
turned in between the remaining plants, and watered 
liberally if the weather is dry, using liquid manure 
twice a week. If good plants are still crowded, remove 
sufficient to give the remainder plenty of room ; the 
plants removed may be potted or planted in another 
bed. Save seed from flowers open between No- 
vember and February, when the wild varieties are 
not in bloom. 

A garden may be kept gay almost throughout the 
year with Balsams only. Sow at intervals of 
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fifteen days from May to January ; two months from 
sowing the plants are in perfection. 

Geraniums (properly Pelargoniums). 

Many varieties of Pelargoniums thrive well through- 
out the Deccan and the Mysore country, while on 
the Neilgherries they form large bushes ; but success 
is not generally met with in parts of the country 
where the rainfall is heavy. To grow Pelargoniums, 
the soil must be thoroughly well worked, turned over 
frequently, and enriched with decayed manure of 
any kind. Cuttings should be struck during the cold 
season in pots, and at the beginning of the rains 
planted out where they are to bloom. A few cut- 
tings only should be put into each pot, as, if the 
roots get broken, the plants do not take freely to their 
fresh quarters. Some of the kinds that grow lanky 
and straggling should be pruned freely during the 
cold season, and afterwards kept dry for a few weeks 
until they have thrown out fresh shoots. When they 
have made a second season’s growth, it is better to 
take ofi the cuttings and throw out the old stump, 
as old age affects their vigour. Very good varieties 
may sometimes be obtained from seed, which may 
be sown at any time during the rains. 

The varieties of this genus that are cultivated in 
greenhouses in England under the name Pelar- 
goniums have often been tried in Western India 
6 
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without any success ; the climate appears unsuitable, 
as the plants graw well but do not flower. 

OXALIS. 

Several sj>ecies of this genus are lovely little 
plants, with trefoil or quadrifoil leaves, folding 
downwards at night ; flowers of many tints of rose, 
yellow 01 white ; any light rich soil ; plenty of water 
during the rams, and none during the dry season is 
suitable. Propagate by separating the bulbs. 

Biophytum sensitivum 

1 > not often found in gardens, but lew plants 
reiiay the thoughtful observer more ; it is a delicate 
little plant four inches high, with leaves composed 
of numerous small oblong leaflets arranged in pairs 
on a central stalk, and are highly sensitive. The 
flowers are yellow or purple, I inch diameter, and 
show a remarkable arrangement for assisting cross 
fertilisation , the relative length of the stamens and 
styles varies in different flowers. 

The plant likes a dry bank with a poor soil, and 
no more water than nature provides in the Deccan. 

Trop^olum minus, 

If sown between August and October on .a bed 
of rich well-drained earth, watered sufficiently to 
keep the soil moist, makes a very showy bed ; it is 
better to avoid transplanting. The seed may be 
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sown in lines six inches apart, and thinned if in 
danger of crowding. 

Tropjeolum majus {the Climbing Nasturtium) 

Should be sown during the cold season ; it thrives 
at hill stations better than in the Deccan. 

Rotacej:, 

The Rue Family, 

Consists of trees and shrubs with compound leaves 
furnished with glands filled with essential oil, which 
gives a characteristic odour to the various members 
of the family. A rapid loss of germinating power 
in the seed is common in this family, and also in the 
Myrtle or Jambool tribe, another family having no 
glands in the leaves, therefore it is advisable to sow 
seeds of these families when freshly gathered. 

Citrus aukantium, the Orange (Cintra, Coula). 

This valuable fruit succeeds admirably in the 
higher parts of India, such as the Deccan and the 
Mysore country, but does not yield good fruit in 
the Concan or other low-lying districts. 

A deep alluvial loamy soil is the most suitable, 
and it may be enriched with street sweepings that 
have been laid up in a heap for some time. The 
orange does not grow freely or make a handsome 
tree when on its own roots, therefore it should be 
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budded on a citron or sweet lime stock. The bud- 
ding may be performed at any time when the stock 
is growing freely, but the beginning of the rains 
is thetnost favourable time. Budded plants can 
be obtained from native nurserymen about Poona* 
When these are procured, it is veiy necessary to 
see that they really are budded, and then to keep 
down the shoots from the lime stock, which, if al- 
lowed, it throws up with great vigour. During the 
first few years the trees should be looked over fre- 
quently, and any shoots that have thorns should be 
traced to their source, when it will be found they 
come from the stock ; these must be cut away close 
to the main stem of the plant. 

Young orange trees should be watered once in 
three days until they have taken possession of their 
new quarters and begin to grow freely ; after that, 
once in ten days will be sufficient during hot dry 
weather. Little pruning is necessary for orange 
trees, but weakly or dead shoots should be cut out, 
and extra luxuriant shoots should have the tips taken 
off to keep the tree in a regular shape and cause an 
equal distribution of the sap. 

Citrus decumana Pumulo). 

This beautiful tree, whether perfuming the air 
with its rich waxy flowers or gladdening the eye with 
its massive fruit, is one of the most striking and 
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agreeable objects in the garden. It thrives well in 
the Deccan, but better where the moist heat of the 
Concan proves detrimental to its relative, the orange, 
and enjoys a richer soil than the orange will fruit 
in. Old building material, such as broken bricks 
and mortar, mixed with well-decayed cowdung, 
are excellent manures for this tree, as it delights in 
a rich porous soil and an ample supply of water with 
thorough drainage. A very fine-flavoured seedless 
variety is in cultivation, but it seldom finds its way 
to the bazaars. 

Propagation is generally done by budding on the 
common citron, a tree which yields a large coarse 
fruit that is used by dyers for the acid it contains 
Very little pruning is required, but all weakly or 
decaying shoots should be cut out, and the bunches of 
fruit should be thinned out as soon as the pumuloes 
reach the size of marbles, till at most one fruit remains 
for each small branch ; but, if there are still more than 
one to each branch, it is advisable to thin out still 
further. The fruit should be supported, so that its 
weight may not bend down the branch and impede 
the flow of the sap. 

Citrus acida {the Sour Lime) 

Requires the same treatment as the Orange, but 
may be raised from seed. 
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The Mozambique Orange, 

A variety with pale-coloured flesh, sweet but in* 
sipid flavour, and a thick skin, which bears profusely 
in the Deccan ; is commonly called the Sweet Lime 
in Western India. 

Citrus limetta (the true Sweet Lme)^ 

A fruit the size of a common Orange, with a smooth 
very thin skin and sweet insipid flavour. In the 
Deccan, this, with Citrus lumia, the Lemon, and 
Citrus bigaradia, the Bitter Orange, require shelter 
from the sun at noon, and thrive better at an altitude 
of about 3iOOO feet, with moderate rainfall. 

Feronia elephantum, Coot (Elephant Apple). 

An erect-growing very handsome tree, which re- 
quires a deep well-drained soil in the Deccan ; natu- 
ral watering is sufficient after the tree is properly 
established. Propagate from seeds. 

iEoLE marmelos { Baef)y 

In the Deccan, on a stony soil, makes a handsome 
small tree, with only protection from cattle while 
young. Propagation by seeds. 

Murraya exotica. 

A very beautiful white-flowered shrub, needing the 
same culture as the Orange. 
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Limonia spectabilis, 

A small shrab, with leaves divided into 3 leaflets, 
and rose-coloured flowers ; any fine garden soil, with 
regular watering and good drainage, will grow this 
beautiful shrub. Propagate from seeds, which must 
be sown while fresh. 

Ruta graveolens 

Beyond ordinary soil and occasional watering, 
needs no special culture. Propagate by division and 
by seeds. 

Guttifer®* 

The Gamboge Family. 

Of this family we have a few representatives, 
valued in our garden chiefly for their striking foliage. 
That much-prized fruit, the Mangosteen, which 
belongs to this family, we have not yet succeeded 
in acclimatising ; as a type we may take 

Calophyllum inophyllum ( 3 faratka, Woondee), 

A very beautiful tree, giving fragrant flowers and 
seeds which yield oil. It thrives in a reddish stony 
soil, with occasional heavy watering, and enjoys 
proximity to the sea. Propagated by seed, which 
retain their vitality a short time only, and should be 
sown fresh. 
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Garcinia indica, Amula (Kokum). 

A slow-growing small tree of dense habit, very 
beautiful when laden with its large apple-like fruit. 
Thrives in ordinary garden soil, enriched with decay- 
ed sweepings, watered freely ; when well established 
in a deep soil, it will benefit by being kept dry during 
the hot season. 


Mesua ferrea, 

A very striking small tree, having a straight 
stem, opposite leathery lance-shaped drooping leaves 
and large pure white fiow'ers. A deep stony soil, 
with thorough drainage and abundant water during 
the monsoon, is suitable. Propagate by seeds, which 
must be fresh when sowm. 

Burserace^, 

A family of interesting and ornamental trees 
yielding several kinds of aromatic resinous sub- 
stances called Balsam. As a type we may take 

Garuga pinnata, Guz (Koorak), 

A medium- sized tree, during the greater part 
of the year with its leaves of a rusty golden colour, 
and bearing large bunches of yellowish-green fruit 
containing one or more hard seeds, and turning black 
after falling ripe. 
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This handsome tree is of rapid growth when young, 
and thrives in a deep stony soil watered occasionally 
when the tree is young. The fruit should be sown 
where the tree is wanted, as it makes a strong tap 
root. 

FiLICIUM DECIPIENS. 

A very ornamental tree, slow of growth, with 
bright green compound leaves, having narrow 
leaflets and the midrib winged. Any good garden 
soil, with a moderate water supply, is suitable. Pro- 
pagate by seeds. 

Boswellia serrata, Satie (Frankincense tree), 

Balsam odendron mukal, GoogaU and B. Rox- 
burghii, all members of this family, thrive with the 
same treatment as the above, but may also be propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

MELIACEiE, 

The Neem Family^ 

Has many beautiful and useful trees, of which 
Mahogany, Toon, and the Neem are examples. As 
a rule seeds in this family are short lived, and must 
be sown when quite fresh. 

Swietenia {Mahogam), 

The Mahogany tree is a native of Central Ame- 
rica, but on an ordinary garden soil, regularly 
irrigated, it grows rapidly in this country. Propa- 
gate by seeds. 
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Melia azedarach {Bukan), 

With a fair garden soil and occasional watering 
needs no special attention ; its flowers are lilac- 
coloured and sweet-scented, and its leaves are thrice 
divided. The latter character serves to distinguish 
it easily from 

Melia azedarachta {Neem tree). 

Thrives in any ordinary soil. To get it established 
deep holes should be dug, filled with surface soil ; 
some seeds sown as soon as ripe, and shade provided. 


Amoora rohituka, 

Chloroxylon swetenia, 

SOYMIDA FEBRIPUGA {Rohun), 

Chikrassia tabularis, and 
Cedrela toona, 

Ampelideje, 

The Vine Family^ 

Includes the well known Grape Vine and a few 
beautiful climbers. 


I All innve wnen 
fresh seeds are 
sown on a fri- 
[ able deep soil, 
occasionally 
watered. 


ViTis viNiFERA, the Grape (Angure). 

The Grape Vine grows most luxuriantly in an 
open very friable loamy soil, but if the soil avail- 
able has given good crops of field or garden pro- 
duce, and is freely manured with decayed sweep- 
ings from the garden and stable, it is likely to have 
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the conditions desirable. A soil that has not been 
proved good by previous work should not be entrusted 
with this important crop. Shelter from strong winds 
and the midday sun is necessary, as the fruit does not 
ripen when exposed to the full glare of the sun, neither 
will It ripen if the average temperature is high, and 
the atmosphere moist, such as is the case in the 
Concan and other low-lying places ; the atmosphere 
in the Deccan even is too moist during the early part 
of the rains. Immediately after the fruit is cut, the 
growth of the vine should be finished for the season. 
At this time water should be withheld and the fruit- 
bearing shoots cut back to within two buds of their 
origin. Turn up the soil thoroughly during the hot 
season, and apply a large quantity of whatever ma- 
nure is available. When the vines have started into 
growth at the beginning of the rains, if grown as a 
standard, tie in the strong shoots to prevent their 
being broken, or if grown near a house, then fix 
them to a wall ; in this case the eastern side is pre- 
ferable. Fruit formed at this season does not 
ripen, and should be cut away as soon as it 
is seen. Fresh flowers will appear towards the end 
of the rains, which will yield ripe fruit about 
February. When the second flower of one or two 
bunches has formed its young berries, prick out the 
end of the shoots within about five leaves from the 
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farthest bunch of fruit. Thinning out the berries, 
as is done in Europe, is seldom practised, but its 
effect cannot be otherwise than beneficial in increas- 
ing the size of the grapes and the beauty of the 
bunch. 

CiSSUS DISCOLOR, 

A very choice climber, having heart-shaped velvety 
leaves with silvery markings. Soil, one-half garden 
sweepings well rotted and one-half fresh loam from 
the surface. In January the plant should be cut down 
to a few inches from the base and kept dry till growth 
appears in March. The cuttings should be planted 
in cutting pots and kept in a frame until rooted. A 
moist atmosphere and slight shade is necessary. 

CiSSUS ARGYREA 

Requires similar treatment to the last. 

CiSSUS QUADRANGULARis {Marathu, Harsankar), 

Cuttings of ripe wood put down at any time in 
ordinary soil and kept moist will propagate this hardy 
plant, which is said to be useful in bowel-complaints. 

Sapindaceje, 

The Soapnut Family y 

Includes many useful and a few handsome garden 
plants of a hardy nature, growing freely with ordinary 
garden treatment, and propagated by seeds. 
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Cardiospermum halicacabum 

Is a very pretty small climber, with divided leaves 
and large inflated seed vessels ; the seeds are black, 
with a white heart-shaped spot. This climber should 
be grown from seed sown at the base of a neat trellis 
in a situation shaded from midday sun. 

Dodon^a viscosa 

Is one of the best plants for edging to wide roads ; 
for internal division in a garden, or to hide objection- 
able objects, is very useful. If the soil is deep, after 
the first year it does not require water, and may be 
clipped regularly to keep it in shape. Raised from 
seeds only. 

Nephelium litchi [the Litchi), 

A large shrub, with handsome foliage and fruit ; 
when of a good sort, said to be delicious. At Bombay 
it thrives on a deep, red, stony well-drained soil 
watered freely between November and March. Pro- 
pagated by fresh seeds or layers. 

Nephelium longana, Ashphul (Longan), 

Thrives in the same circumstances as the above. 

ANACARDIACEiE. 

The Mango Family, 

Consists of trees having in several instances a 
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strong smell of turpentine in the fruit and leaves ; 
probably on this account the family has been called 
Terebinthaceae by some authors. An acrid principle 
also prevails in the family which in the fruit of the 
marking-nut tree (Biboa), Semecarpus Anacardium 
is developed into a highly corrosive juice useful for 
marking linen. In marking linen with this juice, 
the fruit should be handled carefully, and an alkali 
applied to the mark ; wood ashes or lime serves 
the purpose. Generally the seeds in this family 
retain vitality only a short time. 

The Mango, Mangi/era Indica (Amb.) 

By far the greater number of Mango trees in this 
country are seedlings, and as usual in such condi- 
tions the qualities of the fruit are extremely varied, 
some being justly considered among the most deli* 
cious fruit in the world, while the great majority 
have the turpentine flavour and fibre developed to a 
very undesirable extent. 

It appears that the Portuguese first noted the 
great diversity of quality, and applied the art of 
grafting to propagate the superior kinds which have 
long been known as Mazagon and Goa mangoes, 
but the soil of these districts probably assisted to 
maintain the reputation of the fruit, as it is found 
that to retain its qualities the tree must be planted in 
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a soil Similar to what it linds there — a deep yellowish 
loam overlaying a porous subsoil with a rainfall of 
about 75 inches. In the Dcccan the Mango grows 
freely in black soil ; but on alluvial soil or on disin- 
tegrated trap (moorum), when it is found over four 
feet deep, the finer varieties bear fruit well, but 
require irrigation once a month in dry weather. 
From the common system of grafting by inarching, 
in which case the roots of the stock are confined in a 
pot for about two years, the grafted plants are very 
delicate, and heavy loss is usually met with in plant- 
ing. To avoid this, select plants grafted as young 
as possible, plant out when small, and protect with a 
basket-work guard. 

As young grafted trees of the best sorts are now 
procurable at Ganesh Khind for 8 annas each, a 
plantation is much less costly than what has for 
some years been the case. 

The best sorts are : — 

Alphonse . variety has a great number of 
subrvarieties, differing very slightly in shape, 
colour, and time of bearing. 

Vine — Is a variety of the first quality distinguished 
by a prominent beak on the fruit. This also 
has several sub-varieties, 

Shah-u-dm is a variety closely resembling Al- 
phonse but ripening two months later. 
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Cowasjee FaieL-^K Mango of great size, weighing 
lb. each on an average, and much valued 
for cooking. 

Pakria.-^h solitary old seedling tree at Poona, 
said to be superior to Alphonse, bears this 
name. It has been very little propagated ; 
but as arrangements for grafting it on a large 
scale are in progress, it will probably be avail- 
able soon. 

Khoont . — A celebrated old Mango tree at the vil- 
liage of Kadoos in Poona district, bearing 
this name, is said to give fruit of very high 
quality. It has not been much propagated, 
but through the liberality of the Natu 
family of Poona, the Superintendent of the 
Botanical Garden at Ganesh Khind has 
been permitted to graft it, and plants will 
soon be available for distribution. 

Anacardium Occidentale, The Cashewnut Tree 
(Caju). 

The ^ fruit' of this tree is the thickened fleshy stalk 
of the true fruit, which is the Cashewnut. As a fruit 
the stalk is not greatly valued, as the flavour is not 
delicate, but it is as pleasant as the inferior kinds of 
Mango, and if the trees which bear the best flavoured 
fruit only were propagated by enarching as the 
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Mango is, a welcome addition to the esteemed fruits 
would be obtained. 

The tree enjoys a moist climate, and if fresh seeds 
have been dropped, springs up in garden fences in the 
Concan, 

LbgUMinose^. 

The Pea Family. 

This is a very large and important Natural Orciei, 
including many plants of importance for pulse 
fodder, timber, medicines, gums, dyes, and many 
cultivated for the beauty or fragrance of their 
flowers. Generally sj)eaking the Order is easily 
distinguished by its pods, w’hich resemble the Pea 
or Bean pod. 

In such a large family it is difficult to point out 
any special characteristic, a knowledge of which is 
of value to the cultivator, but the following may be 
useful, Many of the members of this family are 
d(?e{)-rooting, and therefore suited to a climate 
having distind alternations of wet and dry seasons. 
'The jdants take up lime in considerable (}uanlity, 
therefore its })resencc in the soil is necessar}, and 
the seed keeps good at least one, in some instances 
for several years. 

The Garden Pea, {Plsum Safivutn). 

The white varieties, widely cultivated in this 
country, may be sown any time between May and 
7 
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January if the rainfall is not over 40 inches ; with 3 
higher rainfall it is advisable to defer sowing till the 
rainy season is over. 

A rich deeply cultivated soil that has been heavily 
manured for a previous crop, and contains at least 
5 per cent, of lime, is necessary to produce a good 
crop. 

In sowing the seed, one line having been sown the 
second should be laid down one foot distant, the 
third at a distance equal to two-thirds the height the 
variety grows to, the fourth one foot distant, &c. ; this 
gives the lines in pairs convenient for the insertion of 
a line of stakes for each pair. The distance apart for 
the rows will depend on the height of the variety, of 
which information is usually given on the packets. 

A few good varieties -that thrive in the country 
are — 

Champion of England, 

Laxton's Supreme, 

Bishop's Long Pod, 

Daniel O’Bourke, and 
Fill-basket. 

As a rule all these varieties give more satisfactory 
results during the cold than in the rainy season. 

The quantity of seed required for an ordinary 
family supply is about 4 lbs. If the soil is not in 
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proper order or the water deficient, a parasitic pest 
called mildew makes rapid progress. When first 
observed look to the soil, and if possible supply what 
is obviously wanting, this, giving the plant more 
vigour, may enable it to withstand the mildew. Some 
people api)ly flowers of sulphur for mildew, but I 
cannot say it is effectual. 

The Kidney or French Bean 

Is easy to cultivate, and gives good crops over 
the greater part of the country, excepting districts 
with heavy rainfall during the rainy season. Any 
fair garden soil, well worked and enriched with 
manure, is suitable. Sow any time between the 
beginning of the rainy and the end of the cold 
season for black seeded varieties. White seeded kinds 
are more delicate, but yield well if sown between 
the middle of the rainy and the middle of the cold 
season. Put the the seed in 2 inches deep and 3 
inches apart in the line. The distance between 
lines should be six feet for tall, 2 feet for dwarf soit^ 
sown fortnightly for succession, and provide stakes 
for tall varieties to climb on ; water freely once in 
four days during dry weather. Four lbs. of seed 
is sufficient for a family supply. 

Among dwarf varieties Dwarf Dutch, and among 
runners White Sword, are good varieties. 
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Beans 

Scarlet Runner* — This seed is often included in 
collections sent from Europe. It grows and flowers 
well, but does not fruit satisfactorily. 

Broad Windsor — This popular vegetable can be 
grown at hill stations with the same treatment as 
Dwarf Kidney Beans, but does not fruit well on the 
plains. 

Canavallia gladiata — (Marathi, Ahai). 

The pods of this beautiful climber make an agree- 
able dish w^hen cooked as Kidney Beans. The treat- 
ment should be the same as that crop, l)ut the seed 
should be at least one foot apart, and the stakes 6 
feet high. The cheapest plan is to sow near the 
fence on which the plant may climb, dlie seeds 
are very large, some of bright red and others of a 
white colour. 

PsOPHOCARPtJS TETRAGONOLOBUS. 

The Chevaux de frise bean or Char-dari (Mara- 
*lhi) and the Lima or Double Bean, Phascolus 
Iimatus, are ver}' useful for giving a supply during 
the hot season when other vegetables are scarce. 
A deep well-manured soil is necessary, and slight 
shade formed by erecting posts at short intervals, 
with connecting bars at the lop, over which is laid a 
thin covering of grass. 'Phis arrangement with free 
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watering causes luxuriant growth during the hot 
season. 

The Tamarind Tree {Tamarindus Indtca) 
(Marathi, Chintz^ 

This tree delights in a deep alluvial soil, and in 
such a position forms one of the most handsome 
landscape trees in this country ; but it will also grow 
on decayed trap soils where few trees will thrive 
without free watering. 

For planting get a hole at least 3 feet deep and 
3 feet wide pre[)arcd, fill to 6 inches above the sur- 
face with good soil mixed with some old manure. 
Let the surface be raised at the sides, so as to prevent 
water running off, and sow a few seeds, at the begin- 
ning of the rains, protect with some thorns, which 
should be removed, the surface stirred, and thorns 
replaced once in three months. 

Bauhinia variegata and its White Variety 
B. CANDIDA (Marathi, Kunchin')^ 

Are small trees suited for stony soil, giving very 
beautiful flowers, the former of several shades of 
rose, the latter pure white. By adopting the 
arrangement detailed for planting the Tamarind, 
but giving a little water during dry weather the 
first year, this tree can be established with verj^ 
little trouble. 
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Agati Grandiflora ; Marathi, Angusta* 
Butea Frondosa ; Mar. Pallus. 

Cassia Fistula ; Mar. Bawa. 

PoiNciANA Regia ; Gool Mohr. 

Saraca Indica ; Mar, Asokh. 

Parkia Biglandulosa. 

HiEMATOXYLON CaMPECHIANUM, LogWOOd . 
Albizzia Lebbek ; Mar. Sins. 

A, Odoratissima ; Mar. Siriss, 
Castanospermum Australe, 

Dalbergia Sissoo ; Mar. Sissoo, 

Cassia Sumatrana ; Mar. Cassid ; and 
C. Florida, 

Are all very ornamental trees belonging to the 
family Leguminoseae, which are propagated from 
seeds, and thrive in any fair garden soil. 

Crotalaria Juncea — Sunn; (Marathi Tag^ 
Is an important hemp crop, and very useful for 
green manure ; any ground that it is intended to 
plant about the end of August should be sown with 
this plant at the beginning of the rainy season, and 
the succulent crop dug in when the ground is 
wanted ; this enriches the soil much, and keeps 
down weeds. A quantity should also be grown to 
its full height in a vacant part of the garden to 
serve as shading for the conservatory ; it answers 
the purpose nicely, but must be renewed yearly. 
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Lucerne. 

As a hardy forage crop, nearly always ready for use 
and yielding a large quantity of green food per acre, 
we have nothing to surpass Khelat Lucerne. The 
ordinary yield of this crop in the neighbourhood of 
Poona is at the rate of 50 tons per acre yearly ; by 
extra cultivation the author has grown it at the rate of 
100 tons per acre yearly. The culture of Lucerne 
is very simple ; select a piece of good rich ground , 
with the means of irrigation and abounding with 
lime ; nearly all black soils in this country contain 
lime in sufTicient quantity, and its absence is 
exceptional. 

Prepare the ground by manuring heavily with 
rotten sweepings at the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son, Plough or dig several times during dry 
weather so that annual weeds may be destroyed and 
the roots of perennial weeds picked out ; towards the 
end of the rainy season lay out ground for irrigation. 
I'he size of the water beds will depend on the level 
of the ground, and the head of water available ; if 
the ground is very flat and a good stream available for 
irrigation, the beds may be 50 X 100 feet, if the 
ground is sloping the beds must be smaller, and 
these also should be smaller if the irrigation water 
runs slowly, as a portion of a large bed would absorb 
the whole of a slow-running supply and prevent it 
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from covering the whole bed within a reasonable time. 
Between September and November sow the seed, in 
lines one foot apart ; the common native seed drill is 
excellent for this purpose, but if only a small quantity 
is required to be sown the lines may be made with a 
pick or similar implement ; mix the seed with fine 
sifted manure to assist its regular distribution ; let 
the drills be i ^ inch deep, and sow lo lbs. to the *acre 
for the Deccan and other dry parts of the country 
where the crop lives alx)ut three years ; for the Concan 
and other places where the rainfall is over 6o inches 
yearly and sufficient to kill the crop sow 25 lbs. to the 
acre. It will spring up in about la days, and seven 
weeks after sowing will be i;eady for the first cutting ; 
take care that a sharp reaper is used so as not to pull 
the young plants up by the roots, and afterwards cut 
once monthly or just before the flower appears ; if 
permitted to flower the stalks become hard and 
indigestible, and the plant is weakened. After each 
cuttting the ground should be weeded, and after every 
alternate cutting manure should be dug in. The 
quantity of water required for this croj) depends on the 
quality of the soil ; 70 tons per acre weekly is a fair 
quantity ; but if the soil is perfectly drained icxd tons 
per acre weekly may be given with advantage ; if the 
soil is deep alluvial with water near the surface much 
less irrigation will answer, as the roots will go to a 
depth of ten feet seeking water. 
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European varieties of Lucerne are of less vigorous 
growth, and have a smaller seed. 

Rosacea. 

The Rose Family. 

Is a very important natural order, rich in luscious 
fruit, beautiful and fragrant flowers. As types of 
the family from which others may be recognized, we 
may take the rose, apple, peach, strawberry. The 
members of this family are chiefly natives of tem- 
perate countries, but we cultivate many in our 
gardens. Cuttings or layers are the chief means of 
propagation, and selected varieties are often grafted 
(by budding) on to common sorts. Many seeds 
in this family arc irregular in germinating, and are 
improved by being buried in ti pit about 2 feet deep 
for one year. 

The Rose. 

Throughout the dry parts of India roses can be 
grown with very fair success, but on the sea-board, 
where the rain-fall is heavy, some extra care is re- 
quired to prevent water lodging about the roots 
during the rainy season ; and the moist condition of 
the atmosphere keeps the plants growing on without 
rest, and in consequence they are comparatively 
short-lived. 

Soil . — A deep well-drained soil of a firm nature, 
such as the black soil of the Deccan, is well suited 
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for roses. It should be enriched by a liberal supply 
of well-rotted bullock's dung or leaf mould. 

Propagation . — Many varieties of roses strike 
freely from cuttings, and plants raised by that means 
are to be preferred for pot culture. The cuttings 
should be about four inches long, of well ripened 
wood, cut at the lower end close to an eye, and 
inserted about half their length in a pot or box 
containing a very sandy soil. Keep in a shady place 
and water slightly every alternate day. If well- 
ripened wood can be procured, the season is not of 
much consequence, but generally speaking the cold 
season is the most favourable. 

In the Deccan and other dry parts of India, where 
the common pink rose thrives freely, it is advisable 
to have roses budded on this stock, as it induces a 
vigorous habit of growth, and the plants can be grown 
as standards without the use of stakes. Budding 
may be performed at any season while the stock is 
growing vigorously. (For particular instructions in 
budding, see pages 19 and 20.) 

Pruning the Rose requires considerable knowledge 
of the various classes and often of the habit of parti- 
cular varieties. In all kinds, weakly or malformed 
shoots, or such as are decayed at the points, should 
be cut out from their origin, and crowded branches 
thinned. In the Noisette class, which includes the 
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yellow roses Lamarque and Solfaterre that are so 
common in this country, the weakly shoots should 
be cut out and the strong ones reduced by about a 
third of their length. The proper season for this 
operation is when the tree is at rest during April. 
As this class of rose flowers from short side-shoots, 
the ends of long rampant branches may be pinched 
off during the growing season with advantage. 

The hybrid perpetual of Roses, which includes 

many of the rich dark colours, is benefited by 
severe pruning during the season of rest in April or 
May. At this season all the shoots of the past sea- 
son should be cut in till within about four buds 
from their origin. As these roses mostly flower at 
ends of strong shoots, these should be left intact 
until they have flowered, then a few of them should 
be cut back as before ; this prolongs the flowering 
season, but if too many are cut back, it will weaken 
the tree. 

Tea-scented Roses are so varied in their habit, that 
almost every variety requires different treatment, 
yet it will serve our purpose to divide them into two 
classes, — the strong growing, such as Marbchal 
Niel and Gloire de Dijon, which should be treated 
as before detailed for Noisette roses ; and the mo- 
derate-growing, such as Reine de Portugal, should 
have the shoots that have flowered cut back to with- 
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in four buds of their base, and all weakly branches 
cut out from time to time during the growing 
season. 

China Roses should have the branches that have 
flowered cut back several times during the growing 
season. 

Bourbon Roses . — This class, which includes Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison and several other general 
favourites, requires little pruning beyond taking off 
the ends of shoots that have flowered and cutting 
out such as are weakly. 

Roses are often grown in pots and tubs placed 
on garden paths, and the result is deplorable. The 
extremes of drought and moisture that succeed each 
other at short intervals are very prejudicial, and the 
constant watering that is required is a waste of 
labour. If it is necessary to keep roses in pots, they 
should be sunk into the ground till the rim of the 
pot is a little below the surface ; by lifting the pot 
occasionally, the roots will be prevented from 
making their way into the surrounding earth. 

Fifty Roses of free flowering hardy character. 

The initials T, HP, &c., indicate the class as 
described above 

T. Abricote Fawn, apricote centre. 

IIP. Alfred Colomb Bright carmine red. 
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HP. Annie Laxton ...... Fresh rose, tinted orange. 

HP. Antoine Ducher ... Dark purplish rose, large, 

fine. 

. C. Archduke Charles... Shaded rose, changing to 

crimson. 

T. Archimbde Rosy fawn, dark centre. 

B. Armosa Pink, a small rose, very 

free, 

HG. Brcnnus Deep carmine, large, full. 

HP. T3eauty of Waltham... Bright rosy crimson. 

HP. Boule dc Niegc White, good form in 

bunches. 

HP. (^harles Turner Brilliant red, large. 

HP. CajHain Christy Very pale, flesh colour. 

HP. Caroline de Sansal... Clear flesh colour, edges 

blu.sh. 

N. Celine Foreslicr ('itron yellow. 

HP. Cenlifolia rosea Bright rose, very large. 

j. Devoniensis While, yellow tinted, very 

fine. 

HP. Ferdinand de I.es- 

seps Rich crimsom. 

HP. f General jacquiminot Brilliant red, velvety. 

HP. (Jeants des batailles.. Rich velvety crimson. 

HP. (Boire de Santeney. Rich crimson. 

L Gloire de Dijon Yellow, shaded salmon or 

buff, very fine. 
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T, Goubalt Bright rose, centre buff. 

T. Isabella Sprunt Deep canary colour. 

HP. Jean Goujon Deep carmine rose. 

HP. John Hopper Beautiful carmine. 

HP, La Duchesse de 

Morny Clear light rose. 

I. Lanei Beautiful rose, large cup 

shaped. 

I. Lamarque White shaded, sulphur 

yellow at centre. 

T. Le Pactole Cream yellow shaded 

blush. 

HP. Lord Macaulay Rich velvety crimson, 

HR. Lord Raglan Rich carmine, tinted with 

violet. 

T. Louise dc Savoie ... Fine yellow, large, full. 
HP, Mad. Alfred de Rou- 

gemont White shaded rose. 

T. Mad. de St. Josephs. Salmon pink. 

T. Mad. de Tartus Delicate pink, large. 

T. Mad. Camille Pink, veined with white. 

T. Mad. Falcot Orange and yellow, large. 

HP. Mad. Halphen White, salmon pink, cen- 

tre yellowish. 

, Mad. Margotine Deep citron yellow, centre 

rosy peach. 

T. Mad. Villermoz. White, centre salmon. 
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HP, Mrs. Charles Wood.. Bright red, large, full, 

HP. Mrs, Veitch Bright rose, large deep 

petals. 

T, Mar^chal Niel Bright golden yellow^ 

T. Niphetos Very pale lemon. 

T. Perfection de Mont- 

plaisir Canary yellow, very fine. 

T.'Reine de Portugal... Deep golden yellow, cen- 
tre salmon. 

T. Solitaire Very pale rose, shaded 

wliite. 

II. Solfaterre Sul])hur yellow, large, 

double. 

T. Souvenir d'uii Ami. . Salmon and rose. 

T. Vicomtesse de Ca- Yellow, centre tinted cop- 
zes per 

HP, Victor Verclicr Rose, shaded with car- 

mine. 

The Miniature China Roses 

Make a beautiful edging, as they bear clipping 
well and flower nearly all the year round. Any rich 
open soil well drained is suitable. Cuttings should 
be planted in a shady spot during the cold season, 
and transplanted to their permanent quarters at the 
beginning of the rainy season if the rainfall is slight, 
or at the end if the fall is over 50 inches annually. 
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Apple, Pyrus Malus^ 

* The apple tree grows freely at the altitude of 
Poona, 1, 800 feet, but does not give fruit worth the 
time and trouble reciuired to obtain it, because the 
climate is hot throughout the year, and the trees do 
not get the rest necessary to form good fruit. At 
Bangalore, allitiide 3,000 feet, the apple bears well, 
and much information on its culture will be found 
in the Calendar for Bangalore. 

Peach, Avivgdalus Pcrsica, 

In this climate the habit (»f the peach and the apple 
are remarkably similar. With oidinary care the 
trees grow and bloom frceh , but the fruit of the 
most valued varieties doc‘^ not come to perfection, 
doubtless from the same cause, the want of any 
distinct season of rest. A small hard variety, said 
to be from China, bears fruit plentifully, but it is of 
comparatively little value. 

The Strawberry, Ft ag) aria vcsca^ 

(}rows freely and ripens it^ fruit in the Deccan, 
but it is on the hills at an altitude above 3,000 feet 
that the most success is met with. A thoroughly 
well- worked loamy soil is re(juired, and it may be 
enriched by a liberal supply of whatever manure is 
most convenient. There is little danger of giving too 
much manure, provided it is well mixed with the soil. 
Propagation is generally by runners, which should 
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be taken from the parent at the end of the rainy 
season and planted in beds about eighteen inches 
apart ; if these show an inclination to throw out 
running shoots, they should be pinched off. A 
liberal supply of water twice a week is necessary, 
and during the fruiting season, from January to 
May, frequent supplies of liquid manure added to 
the water will be useful. During this time any 
disposition Lo throw out runners should be checked : 
but, after all the fruit has been gathered, the plants 
should be allowed to make runners, which are wanted 
for next year’s plantation. 

Loquai’, Eriohotrya Japonim, 

This fruit tree thrives well in the Northern Pro* 
vinccs, and in Western India is delicate, but when 
planted in sandy loam soil, kept at an equable state 
of moisture, bears fruit well in the Deccan. Plants 
raised from seed are, as is usual with fruit trees, of 
comparatively little value, therefore the seedling 
plants should be grafted to a select variety. 

Almond Tree. 

The true Almond tree is easily raised from fresh 
Almonds imported from the Persian Gulf, but does 
not thrive in Western India. 


8 
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Object of Grafting. 

It appears that the object of grafting is not gene- 
rally understood, and may be explained here. 

All plants that spring from seed vary in particular 
qualities to an infinite degree. The variations, in the 
particular part of the plant which man requires, 
may have been restrained in plants which have 
been long in cultivation, such as wheat or rice, 
to such an extent that the seeds of a particular 
variety of wheat or rice are comparativclj' uniform 
and on sowing such seeds, like ])roJuce rises. 
This is the elTect of selection aiul hereditarv 
influence, but in the case of fruit trees which often 
reejuire manv years to yield seed ijiis process of 
selection is not j)ractical)le, and we find that, foi 
examjile, if the seeds of an Aljdionse Mango are 
j)ianted the fruit produced by the trees raised from 
that seed wall vary to a great extent, j)robably one 
111 a thousand will possess the desirable (juahties ot 
the parent tree, the others wall vary much, and b} 
far the larger ])roportion will bear ordinary fruit full 
of strings and of a turpentine flavour. The Mangoes 
sold as Alphonse, Idrie, and other famous names are 
the produce of trees of which the stem is actually 
a portion of some select tree grafted to common 
seedling Mango plants. Sowing Mango seeds is 
desirable in the hope of obtaining superior varieties, 
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and the prospects will be greatly improved if the 
pollen of one superior kind is applied to the stigma 
of another good sort and cross fertili74ation secured. 

CoMBRKTACE^ 

Is a small family, including some very choice 
garden climbers and large timber trees. The clim- 
bers arc propagated by layers and cuttings, the trees 
by seeds. Planting in the ground instead of pot 
culture is sjiecially desirable in this family. 

Quisqualis Indica, The Ran^^oon Creeper^ 

Is a very showy climber. 1'hc llowcrs change 
colour as age increases, therefore llowers varying 
from white to crinisom may be seen on the plant at 
the same time. Any good garden soil is suitable. 
Propagation b)' layers oi cuttings. 

POIVKEA COiriNKA 

Js one of the most beautiful plants in cultivation , 
the foliage is of a luxuriant dark green, and the 
flowers, which are produced in elegant racemes, are 
of a brilliant scarlet colour. It succeeds well, plant- 
ed in a pot or tub, with a soil consisting of three 
jiarts of fine alluvial loam and one |)art leaf-mould. 
It is propagated easily by layers, but with the aid of 
fine sand and bell glasses, cuttings may be struck 
easily. 
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It is very easy to graft this plant by enarcliing on 
to several strong growing species of Combretum, 
and grafted plants are much more vigourous than 
such as are raised from cuttings. 


Terminalia Catappa, Bengalee Badam, 

This very handsome tree bears a fruit which 
resembles Almonds, and as the latter fruit is also 
called Badam, much confusion arises. Terminalia 
Catappa is valued for its shade and landscape effects, 
but its fruit is acknowledged to be inferior to the 
Almond. 


Rhamnaceje. 

This small family requires notice, as it includes 
Zizyphus jujuba (Bor, Marathi,) or Jujube tree. 

Among the many thousands of Bor trees in this 
country, some arc greatly superior to the common 
fruit, and are well worthy careful cultivation. Sow 
seeds of the common variety on alluvial soil not 
liable to stagnant water, or simply on soil on which 
the common sort grows luxuriantly, and when about 
three years old engraft by budding or cnarching the 
superior variety required. In March or April, while 
the plants are making vigourous growth, is the most 
favourable season. 
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Myrtaceje. 

The Myrtle Family, 

* 

This family is represented in our gardens by the 
sweet scented Myrtle, Jambool, Rose-apple and 
Guava trees, and is easily recognized by the pre- 
sence of translucent dots and a vein running round 
parallel with the margin of the leaf connecting all 
other veins. Any ordinary garden soil kept moist is 
suitable for growing the members of this family. 
Propagation is effected by cuttings and seeds. The 
seed must in all cases be quite fresh ; in the Myrtle 
and Jambool it will germinate well if sown directly 
it is gathered from the tree, a condition which is 
rather exceptional. 

The Myrtle, Myrtus communis y 
Isa sweet scented shrub, indispensable in gardens^ 
A deep well drained soil and regular watering are the 
most favourable conditions for its growth ; propagate 
by cuttings or seeds. A large leaved and a small 
leaved variety are in cultivation. 

Syzigium Jambolanum, Jambool, 

Is a large tree thriving well in deep soil with 
plenty of water available. Seedling plants afford a 
large quantity of indifferent fruit, but the finest sorts, 
which may be procured by grafting from select trees, 
are well worth cultivating on the banks of rivers and 
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such like positions where water is within reach, as 
the trees need very little attention. 

PsiDHJM POMiFERUM, Guava, (Jam, Marathi), 
Requires a deep sandy loam soil, and a free supply 
of water and manure after the fruit is set. The trees 
in cultivation arc generally seedlings, but grafted 
plants are easy to procure, and as a grafted plant 
bearing fruit of a high quality costs no more for 
water, manure and soil than a common seedling, 
the grafted trees are much to be preferred, although 
a little more costly at first. 

ONAGRACEiE. 

The Fuchsia Family. 

This family includes the Evening PrimrOvSe 
(Oenothera Drummondii), a trailing plant bearing 
large bright golden flowers open in the evening, 
which thrives in any fair garden soil, is propagated 
by seeds, and the Fuchsia, which thrives well on our 
hills. By bringing well established plants from the 
hills, the plants can be got to bloom freely for a year 
or so in the Deccan but they gradually weaken. 

LYTHRARIEiK. 

The M indie Family 

Includes a few trees and shrubs of great beauty, 
thriving without special care, and easily propagated 
by seeds or cuttings* 
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Lagerstrcemia Indica, The China Mindie, 

A very beautiful shrub, bearing flowers of every 
shade, from pale rose to dark crimson, and flowering 
early in the rainy season. Any good soil with 
regular watering is suitable. Propagate by cuttings 
or seeds. 


Lagerstrcemia Regina. 

A very handsome tree, thriving in the Concan, and 
flowering during the rainy season; propagate by 
seeds. 


Punica Granatum, Pomegranate, 

Enjoys a deep calcareous soil, and thrives with 
less water than is required for the other members of 
this family. The tree is usually raised from seed, but 
select varieties can be propagated easily by enarching. 

Lawsonia Inermis, The Henna plant, 

Mindie is a hardy shrub, well suited for fencing 
propagate by seeds or cuttings. 

Begoniackje. 

The Begonia Family. 

Is a small group of very beautiful herbaceous 
plants, which thrive well in the Deccan in a coir 
matting or grass conservatory. 
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There are now two distinct classes, onedistin- 
guished by brilliant flowers, having tuberous roots, 
which require a distinct season of rest, and the other 
distinguished by handsome foliage, which must be 
kept growing slowly during the dry season. 

The tuberous rooted section is raised from seed or 
from imported tubers. The seed is very minute, and 
should be sown on a mixture of well decayed leaf 
mould and sand previously thoroughly watered ; the 
seed on being sown should be covered with a layer 
of soil not thicker than ordinary writing paper, and 
if water is required before the seed has germinated, 
it should be given by immersing the pot in water 
very gently. Sow in April ; if good, the seed germi- 
nates quickly ; as soon as the plants are fit to be 
handled, prick out into shallow pots, and when two 
inches high, give a final shift singly into larger 
pots. By October, the plants should be gradually 
dried off, and when thoroughly dried, laid aside in a 
cool shady place till next May, when repotting is 
necessary. 

The foliage varieties are easily propagated by 
dividing the rhizomes or by leaf cuttings. The 
centre of the leaf, with about an inch of the stalk, is 
the part which makes the best plant ; but any place 
where two large veins meet will strike root if kept in 
a moist frame with a very sandy soil. 
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CuCURBITACEiE. 

The Gourd Tribe, 

A family of climbing plants of great importance, 
from the numerous esculent fruits it affords (Melon, 
Cucumber, and others), and from a few important 
medicines (Colocynth and Elaterium). These 
plants have the sexes in separate flowers, and in many 
cases all the flowers of a particular plant are of one 
sex only. 

The cultivated members of this family are of very 
rapid growth, and in consequence require rich soil 
and abundant water ; old, well decayed manure in 
large quantities is of much importance. Propagation 
generally is effected by seed only, but the stem strikes 
root freely, and cuttings may be used to propagate 
a few of the species, which live several years. 

The Melon. 

Of the many varieties of melons that are grown 
in this country, the best suffer greatly from any 
excessive moisture in the atmosphere, yet they enjoy 
a very large quantity of water at the root. Any rich 
friable loamy soil is suitable. It should be laid up 
in large ridges, between which the seed should be 
sown, and the plants trained over the ridges so as to 
be perfectly secure from excess of moisture. The 
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seed may be sown any time from September to 
December. When the plants have grown about a 
foot, the point of the shoot should be taken off so 
that several other shoots may branch out ; the points , 
of these should also be taken ofF until there are 
about a dozen branches. These may be permitted to 
remain until one or two fruits have formed on each 
branch, then the points should be taken from the 
branches, and any fresh shoots that appear should 
be pinched out. Water should be given freely once 
in two days until the fruit is nearly ripe, when it 
should be discontinued. The Melon, like others of 
its tribe — the Cucumber, Pumpkin, &c.-— has the 
male and female organs in separate flowers, and 
sometimes they are on separate plants. 

Gourds. 

Growing monster gourds is a very interesting and 
profitable amusement, and as Lirge fruit may be 
grown within the limits of a soldiers' garden as in 
any other. Procure several cart-loads of well rotted 
horse litter ; if it is dry and hot, water it well, and lay 
it up in a heap to ferment ; \vater the heap slightly 
daily, and at the end of a week, turn it over and water 
well again ; continue watering and turning weekly 
for six weeks, by this time the heap will be greatly 
reduced in size, and should be quite cool and moist ; 
dig the ground thoroughly a foot deep several times 
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over in the meanwhile, and when the manure is 
ready, spread it on a foot thick and dig it in. 
About the middle of the rains plant several seeds in 
patches a few feet apart and water daily but slightly 
at first. As the plants begin to grow fast, water more 
plentifully, but only every alternate day. Flower 
will soon appear — pick off a few of the first to allow 
the plant to gain strength. In all the gourd tribe 
the male and female organs are in separate flowers, 
and it very often occurs that the flowers are all one 
sex on the same plant ; by examining the flowers 
carefully it will be seen that some of them yield a 
(juantily of fine yellow powder in the centre ; these 
are male flowers, and this yellow powder, called 
pollen, must be carried to the female flower before 
fertilisation can take place. Very often insects 
perform this duty, but if no fruit is appearing, it 
must be done by hand. The female flowers are 
generally much more numerous than the male, and 
may be distinguished by the absence of the pollen. 
Procure a camel-hair pencil and apply it gently to 
the centre of the male flower ; the pollen will adhere 
to the hairs ; carry this to the female flower and 
apply it gently all over the little knob in the centre 
of the flower. When the fruit begins to form, pick 
off all other flowers that appear and the ends of the 
shoots. If any shoots appear nearer the root than 
the fruit is, cut them off entirely. Place some clean 
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dry hay underneath the fruit and a shade over it to 
keep off the sunshine. By the time the plant withers 
up, the fruit should be a heavy load for a man. 

Cactacete. 

The Cactus Family. 

Many of this family are highly ornamental, and 
should be cultivated in every garden. A soil of the 
richest character, consisting of decayed garden 
sweepings, manure, good loam and broken bricks 
in equal parts suits them. The soil must be 
arranged so as to secure thorough drainage, as from 
April to Noveml)er water should be given freely dur- 
ing dry weather ; during the interval the plants should 
be at rest, and require no water. Slight shade 
greatly improves the appearance of plants of the 
family. 

Epiphyllum truncatum 

Has a wide range of variety in colour, and when 
grafted on an upright growing Cactus, makes a 
handsome flowering plant. As a stock Cereus 
triangularis is suitable. To graft Epiphyllum trunca- 
tum upon it, take a plant that is growing freely, 
make a downward cut one inch long just within the 
skin, lake a slip of Epiphyllum, remove the outer 
skin gently, slip within the cut on the Cereus; 
insert a thorn to keep the parts in the proper place, 
and bind gently with sopat ; a piece of cork between 
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the bandage and the wound is useful for bringing 
due pressure to bear on the graft ; cover the wounded 
parts with well tempered clay to keep out air. 

Epiphyllum Hookeri is dwarf and thornless. 

Cereus grandiflorus and C. triangularis 

Are climbers ; all are very satisfactory garden 
plants when treated as directed under Cactaceae. 
These are night blooming, therefore during the 
evening the expanding flowers should be cut off 
with a portion of one side of the stem and taken in 
doors, when the flowers will be seen in full beauty 
before midnight. 


Umbellifera. 

The Carrot and Coriander Family. 

A very large and important family easily distin- 
guished by its umbrella-like infloresence, consisting 
of many rays spreading from one point and bearing 
very small while or yellow flowers, the Umbel, 
Among garden examples, the Carrot, Celery, and 
Parsley are common, and the aromatic seeds, 
Coriander {Coriandrum sativuni)^ Dill {Anethum 
graveolens) are well known. The members of this 
Order thrive in deep gravelly rich soil, with a 
free supply of water during the growing season. 
Except in rare instances propagation is by seed only. 
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Carrot (Daucus carotd). 

The carrot may be grown in the Deccan and 
like districts, where the rainfall is not over 35 
inches annually during the rainy season; but the 
best flavoured roots are procured from sowings 
made during the cold season. It is better to have 
the ground for carrots manured the year previous 
and well turned up some time before sowing. I’lie 
seeds should be sown in lines eight inches apart, 
and the young plants thinned out about two inches 
apart. During the rains occasional slight watering 
is required if the weather prove drv ; but during the 
cold season, water should be given once a week. 

Celkry ( A pnnn graveolens ) , 

Is found wild in ditches in some parts of 
England. It is easily cultivated in tins country, and 
very fine stalks can be grown, but it is very rarely 
to be seen in the markets in a condition fit for 
table. A well-drained soil is oi tlie first importance. 
It should be dug 1 8 inches deep, and a heavy 
coating of manure turned in. If the soil is of a 
thoroughly good draining (juality, trenches should 
be dug l-i inches deep, the same wide, and manure 
dug in at the bottom of the trenches. 

The seed should be sown about the beginning of 
the rains, in lines six inches apart, on a bed of rich 
friable soil, and when grown about four inches, 
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carefully transplant into the bottom of the trenches- 
The young plants should be watered gently at first, 
but after the plants have begun to grow, give water 
freely every three days, adding liquid manure at 
every alternate watering. 

When the plants have grown about i8 inches high, 
fill up the trenches with soil as high as the base of 
the leaves ; this will form trenches between the 
rows ; ihc water should be turned into these new 
trenches and considerably reduced in quantity. 

The o!:)jecl of filling up these trenches with soil is 
to blanch the leaf stalks to render them white and 
crisp. 

If the situation is subject to a heavy rainfall, it is 
belter to dispense with trenches and put the young 
plants in beds, using drain jiipes and straw to 
effect the blanching procc.ss 'khe essential part is 
to keep out the light. 

Pars LEV {Prtroselinum sativum) 

ddus finc-fla\oiire(l herb can be grown to perfec- 
tion in a great part of India; it requires a free 
sandy soil, and watering once a week when estab- 
lished. 

If the rainfall is over 50 inches annually, the beds 
should be raised so that the water may run off 
freely. 
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Rubiace^. 

The Coffee Family. 

A very important group of trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants, including Cinchona (source of 
Quinine), Ipecacuanha, Coffee, Madder and other 
plants of economic importance, and a large num- 
ber of ornamental plants. Many members of this 
family are hard wooded, and cuttings strike root 
with difficulty. In this class layering or fresh 
seeds may be employed for propagating. The 
seeds as a rule retain the germinating po^\er but a 
short time The soft wooded species strike root 
freely, and some kinds may be propagated by di- 
viding the underground stem as in the Ipecacuanha 
plant. 

Soil. — I^or the hard wooded kinds a good alluvial 
soil mixed with one-fourth part of broken potshreds, 
and for the soft wooded the same mixture with one- 
fourth leaf mould addded. 

CoFFEA Arabica, Boon. 

When not disturbed by the leaf disease, a fungus 
which has committed great havoc on coffee planta- 
tions, this valuable shrub thrives well at from 3 
to 5,000 feet altitude in Southern India, on a soil 
rich in vegetable matter, such as is found wffien a 
forest is cut down. At an altitude of 1,000 to 2,000 
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feet it also grows well on alluvial soil, with the aid of 
regular watering, and in gardens throughout the 
country it can easily be kept as an ornamental shrubs 
flowering freely. Propagation by fresh seeds, which 
have been dried without removal of the pulp. 

IxORA COCCINEA 

Is a very ornamental shrub, found in hedge row’s 
in the Concan; it enjoys slight shade, and may be 
propagated by seed or layers. Ixora Eandhuca, /. 
stria fa, and a large number of hybrid varieties arc 
also ill cultivation. 

Jlojfmannia Ghieshrei^hfii its silvery varie- 
gated forms thrive well in the Deccan in the malting 
or grass conservatories now so common. A good 
friable soil, with a liberal supply of leaf mould and 
potsherds, suits it well. Cuttings strike root frf^ely 
in sanily soil, covered with a glass frame. When 
the plant looses its lower leaves it should he cut 
dowm. w'hen it will spring up again from ilie 
base. 


Rondoletia odorata. 

A hard wooded shrub, producing fine trusses 
of orange scarlet flowers ; cuttings of half ripe w^ood 
taken during the cold season strike root under a glass 
frame if very carefully watered, excess being very 
9 
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fatal. Gardenia florida and G. lucida, very choice 
white flowered shrubs, like a deep rich soil with 
abundant broken bricks or potsherds for drainage 
and a free supply of water during the rainy season. 
Composite. 

The Aster or Sunflower Family. 

A larger Natural Order of herbaceous plants, casil y 
distinguished by the remark:;ible infloresence com- 
monly called the flower, consisting of numerous 
small flowers seated close together on one stalk, as 
may be seen on dissecting a Sunflower, Shewuntee, 
Karala or Aster. The Order includes many beau- 
tiful flowers and several valuable oil seeds, as Sun- 
flower {Eelianlhus annus), Kunlec or Kosumba, 
Safflower (Carthamnus tinctorius), Karala orKhora- 
sanee ( Verhesinasatha), and several medicinal plants 
as Chamomile, and Downa, 

For cultivation a very well dug soil, enriched with 
leaf mould, and suflicient water to keep it moist 
during the growing season, is necessary. 

Propagation is effected chiefly by seeds or 
division. 

Dahlia. 

This showy flower has, in the hands of the florist, 
lately been divided into two distinct classes, which 
are likely to rise in popularity in this country. , The 
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old double varieties forming great globes of vivid 
colour, and new single-flowered varieties, remarkable 
for profusion of bloom, combined with brilliant 
colour. 

For the cultivation of either sort a very rich soil 
is necessary, and dried fish will be found in some 
places a very convenient means of enriching the soil; 
old cow-dung may also be used in considerable 
quantity. 

The old double varieties are propagated in this 
country by dividing the root when it is showing 
growth in May. This must be done very carefully, 
taking pieces showing fresh buds with some of the 
thick roots attached. 'I'liese should be potted and 
watered carefully until fresh roots are formed, then 
planted out or potted in very rich soil. 

The young shoots may also be struck as cut- 
tings on a bed of fermenting material called a hot- 
bed, covered by a frame with glass top, kept shaded 
from bright sunshine. But this requires considerable 
skill to manage, asexcess of moisture is apt to be 
produced, causing decay. 

The new single varieties are grown from seed, 
which should be sown betw^een May and July ; if 
good it germinates in a few days. When two 
inches high the plants should be transplanted to 
other pots or beds of carefully prepared soil, in a 
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moist shady plac^, and may be put in 4-5 inches 
apart. Here the plants remain until six inches high, 
when they should be transplanted to their final 
quarters. If a mass of flowers is reejuired the plants 
should be put in 3 feet apart, and a neat stake pro- 
vided to support each plant. Bloom will begin 
from early sowings about the middle of August, and 
by late sowings continue till December. 

The treatment detailed for the single Dahlia will 
be found suitable for — 

Calliopsis fineforia, — Flowers maroon and yellow, 
tall. 

Coreopsis (Tristosa. — Flowers maroon and yellow, 
dwarf. 

Tagctei^ encta. — African Marigold ; Marathi, 
(jcndn. 

T. paiiila. — French Marigold. Marathi, Macha- 
mul. 

Hclian thus annus. — Sunflower. Marathi, Suriacha 
phul. 

Spilanthes acmeUa. — Marathi, Akulkara. 

CaXendu la offii walls. — Marigold. 

Zinnia elegans. 

Callistephus hortensis. — German or Chinese Aster. 

Centaurea cyanus. 
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Artichoke (Jerusalem). 

Helianihus tuber osus. 

The tubers of this plant form a very delicate vege- 
table, and its cultivation being easy and produce 
considerable it should be more commonly grown. 
Any fair garden soil is suitable if well worked and 
manured. Tubers should be planted about the time 
young shoots appear ; this is generally about a 
month before the monsoon is due. Plant in lines 
eighteen inches apart with one foot between the 
tubers. Water enough to keej) the soil moist. The 
tubers will be ready by September. Use the tubers 
as soon as they are well developed, but before 
hardening. When the stems have dried up, cut 
them away, and co\er the bed with litter six inches 
deep ; this will keep the tubers in order for seed the 
following season. 

Lettuce {Lactuca sativa) 

Is one of the plants that have been so long in 
cultivation that its native country is doubtful. In 
this country it can be grown to perfection. Seed 
should be sown fortnightly from the beginning of 
the rainy till the end of the cold season. When the 
young plants are fit to handle, they should be planted 
out 9 inches apart, in a bed of very rich friable sod. 
and watered slightly once a day in dry weather. If 
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inclined to spread tie the outer leaves together at 
the top, this will cause the plants to ‘ heart.’ 

To be tender and crisp Lettuce must be grown 
rapidly, and in hot weather should be shaded during 
the heat of the day. 

To save seed, select the best developed plants 
during December and transplant to a fresh soil. All 
inferior plants that have not grown fit for table 
should be rooted out and not allowed to flower ; if 
this is not attended to the seeds from the selected 
plants will be inferior. 

Campanulaceje, The Bell Flowers, 

Is a family of herbaceous plants, valued for the 
beauty of its flowers, and propagated by seeds or 
Cuttings ; the latter require a bell glass or frame to 
strike root, and are not easily managed. Seed is 
to be preferred. 

Campanula media. 

And the other beautiful bell flowers that arc easily 
managed in Europe, are delicate and short-lived 
here, but can be flowered if kept on a moist border, 
shaded from midday sun. 

Lobelia erinus. 

This pretty little blue-flowered plant may be 
sown between July and November, the former date 
for light rainfall, the latter for heavy. 
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Culture in pots or in small beds shaded from 
midday sun is suitable. The soil should be one- 
half good loam, and one-half decayed garden sweep- 
ings. As the seed is very small, mix with finely 
sifted soil to assist equal distribution, and water the 
pot or bed thoroughly before sowing. Sow thinly, 
cover with a slight sprinkling of fine soil, and shade 
with a mat, held a few inches above the surface, to 
keep in moisture, so as to avoid watering if possible 
until the seed has germinated. When the seed has 
come up, gradually raise the mat to admit light, and 
water gently, as the little plants are very delicate 
when young. If the seed has come up thickly 
transplant little tufts. 

Lobelia nicotanifolia, Doeul^ 

Forms a handsome rockwork plant. It is raised 
by sprinkling the seed on the higher parts of rockwork 
kept regularly moist and thinned out greatly, as one 
plant in five feet is sulficient. 

ISOTOMA LONGIFLORA 

Is a very hardy white flowered plant, which is very 
pretty when sown on moist rockwork, but must l»e 
thinned out freely, as it propagates itself from seed 
to a great extent. 
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The Sapodilla Family^ 

Is a small group of trees, much valued in gardens 
for the sweet perfume of the flowers given by 
Buchool, (Mimusops elengi) and the Sapota fruit. 
Propagation in this family is most easily effected by 
seeds sown within two months of ripening, and in the 
meanwhile kept in the fruit. Layers may also be 
employed, but a long time is required to get good 
roots. 


Achras sapota. 

Sapota is a small fruit tree, of slow gro^vth, which 
thrives best in a reddish loamy soil near the sea, 
but grows fairly in black soil. Water sufficient to 
keep tlie soil moist should be given when the tree 
is young ; but after the tree is established with its 
roots a considerable depth in the soil, water should 
be given in large quantities once a month in dry 
weather. 


Mimusops elengi, BuchooU 

Is a large tree of slow growth, yielding immense 
number of small white, sweet-scented flowers. It 
thrives in deep alluvial soil on a river bank or on 
the banks of a tank. Propagate by fresh seeds. 
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CrYSOPHYLLUM CAINITO 

Is a small tree with the underside of the leaf cover- 
ed with very short golden coloured hairs. A soil 
formed of a mixture of building rubbish with good 
loam in equal parts suits it w^elL Propagate by 
fresh seeds. 

OLEACEai, 

The Olive and Jasmine Family, 

• Is a group of trees and shrubs of great import- 
ance as the source of olive oil, and in our gardens 
yielding many sweet-smelling flowers. As a rule 
propagation by cuttings is easy, but the olive is 
propagated by taking the suckers which spring up 
near the stem of the parent plant with a portion of 
the root, or by seed, the good varieties being budded 
on to the seedlings. 

Olea sativa. • 

llie Olive tree grows freely in Western India 
when treated as a garilen tree, but rarely flowers, 
ami never ripens fruit. 

Jasmin UM. 

The species and varieties of this genus, including 
,/n/, Mogra, are much valued as flowering plants ; 
all thrive in good loamy soil, and require to have 
the branches that have given flowers cut back to 
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half length, about a month after flowering. At the 
same time manure should be dug in about the roots, 
and a liberal watering given, when fresh flower 
shoots will appear, and three crops of flowers yearly 
may be obtained. 

NyCTANTHES ARBOR-TRISTIS, 

Is a hardy member of this family, which grows 
in any garden soil, and is easily propagated by 
seeds. 

Apocynace^f:* 

The Dogbane Family^ 

Is a group of shrubs and climbers remarkable 
for the beauty of their flowers, growing freely when 
planted out in a rich garden soil, well drained, and 
propagated by seed or layers, and by budding supe- 
rior on to common varieties ; a few of the species 
may be propagated easily by cuttings. 

Allamanda grandiflora 

\ 

A choice yellow-flowered climber, thriving when 
planted in a bed or large tub of rich well-drained 
soil. It improves the flowering if the branches are 
thinned out during the hot season, all weakly ones 
being removed, and a supply of thoroughly decayed 
manure given. Propagate by layering well -ripened 
branches. 
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Beaumontia grandiflora and B. Jerdoniana 

Are very fine climbing shrubs, producing large 
white flowers during the cold season. Any rich well- 
drained and watered soil is suitable. Propagate by 
layers. 


Echites caryophyllata 

Is a very grand climbing shrub ; in a deep well- 
drained rich soil, it climbs over high trees, and pro- 
duces a great profusion of very fine white flowers 
during the rainy season. It is propagated by layer- 
ing. 


Echites picta. 

Is a much more delicate plant than the above, 
but thrives in similar positions. 

Nerium odorum, Oleander (Kuner). 

The improved German varieties of this plant, 
which have been introduced at Gunesh Khind, are 
among the finest flowering shrubs in cultivation. 
The colour of the flowers varies from pure white to 
dark crimson, the perfume is sweet, they last well 
when cut, are produced at intervals throughout the 
year, and the pure white double sort is most useful 
for bridal bouquets. A sandy or stony soil with 
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irrigation available is suitable ; in stiff soil the plants 
do not thrive well, and the banks of a water-course 
are favourable. 

After flowering the shoots that have flowered 
should be shortened to one-third their length, and a 
free supply of manure dug in near the root. The 
best varieties may be budded on to common sorts 
during the rainy season, but layering is the best 
plan for propagating. 

Plumieria AcrMiNATA, Sou Champa^ 

Is a hardy small tree, in leaf only during the 
rainy season, and bearing large sweet flowers, white 
with golden centre. The tree grows and looks well 
on raised mound or rock \\ork. Propagated by 
cuttings iluring hot season. 

Plumieria alba 

Thrives in the same conditions as the last. It is 
a much scarcer tree, retaining its leaves longer, and 
with white flowers. 

TABKRNAiMONTANA CORONARIA and T. DICHOTOMA 

Are very choice white-flowered shrubs, thriving 
in any well-drained and watered garden soil, and 
easily propagated by cuttings, planted in January 
or February. 
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Vinca rosea 

Is a wcH-known undershrub, with rose-coloured 
or white flowers, propagated by seeds. It is hardy 
enough to spread freely when introduced into a 
garden. 

Vinca major variegata, Roupellia grata, 
and Wrkjhtia antidysenterica, 

Are very desirable garden plants belonging to 
this order, which are cultivated in the same manner 
as the preceding. 

AsCLKPlDACEil':. 

The Asclepiad Family. 

A family much resembling the last, but distin- 
guished by having the stamens cohering round the 
pistil and the pollen in masses joined in pairs. The 
cultivation reejuired is very similar to the last, a 
deep well-drained soil being generally suitable. 
A distinct rest during the cold and early half of 
the hot season may be allowed with advantage. 
Propagation by seeds and la}ers. 

Stepiianotis florujunua. 

This very choice climber recjtiires a rich loaniv 
soil, which may be formed by mixing good garden 
soil one jiart, decayed leaves one part, and broken 
bricks or pots one part. If the soil does not contain 
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abundance of lime, a small quantity taken from an 
old building can be used with advantage. Perfect 
drainage and regular watering sufficient to keep the 
soil moist is necessary. When fully exposed to the 
sun the leaves of this plant sometimes become 
burned and unsightly ; by planting it in a pit filled 
with the above compost this burning of the leaves 
is avoided. 

Hoya carnosa and Pergularta odorati.ssima 

Thrive with the treatment given for Stephanotis. 

CrYPTOSTEGIA GKANini- LORA 

Is a very hardy climber, bearing large rosy 
purple flowers. In a rich, dry loamy soil it thrives 
without any attention, but needs free jiruning to 
keep it within reasonable bounds. Good caout- 
chouc has been prepared from this plant. 

Big NON I AC E.K, The Trumpet flowers, 

A small family, but including several very fine 
garden climbers, shrubs and trees, generally distin- 
guished by large fiat seed pods, which may be known 
from the pods of the Pea family by the pre.sence of 
an internal partition and winged seeds, usually ilat. 
Large white or yellow, often malodorous, llowers 
prevail. 

Many of the plants are adapted for a dry stony 
soil, and need little more water than nature provides 
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in Western India, but a few large climbers, which 
are very useful for covering walls, and thrive with 
full sun exposure, need regular watering. 

Propagation is effected by seeds or cuttings. 

Among climbers the best arc . — 

Bignokia gracilis, 

A very beautiful climber, which clings to stone 
work by small hooked tendrils. Flowers bright 
yellow, produced in great profusion for a short 
tune during hot weather. This plant looks well 
planteil against a house, and lends a charm to some 
buildings, at the same time keeping off some 
of the sun's heat. In planting a deep hole should he 
prepared ami tilled with good soil, decayed garden 
sweepings, and stones, in efiual parts. Jn a soil of 
this kind the plant will thrive even if the exposure 
is south. 

Bignoni\ picta 

Has the same habit as the above; when young 
the leaves arc marbled with pui[>le. 

'Pecoma Jasminoides 

Is a very graceful climber, in flower almost 
throughout the year. It does not flow^er nicely in a 
pot or tub, but requires a deep stony soil. 

TkCOMA STANS. 

A graceful hardy shrub, with yellow flowers. 
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A shrubby plant with red flowers ; it is apt to 
produce long trailing branches when in a rich soiL 

MlLTJNCroNlA nOKT I vsis. 

A very tall handsome tree, pro* hieing trumpet- 
shaped white odorous flowers during Koveml)er to 
January; \ cry hardy and ornametv.al as a road-side 
tree. 'Phis tree may be transplanted safel}' during 
November although of very laige size. 

SpA'J’llOlDKA le\LC VIA 

Is a small trc(', suited tor a locky traj) soil, its 
flowers are pure white, verv graceful, but .slioit 
lived 

t ' VI.OSVAM HKS 1\I)UM. 

A small tree of rajad growth, ])roducing compound 
loaves of great si/e, and flat jxhLs about 2 feel long 
by four inches broad. Needs a rich soil. 

Pm)\i lACK/i: 

Thr S< ^amnm luimilw 

Includes Stsamum Jiidicum^ Gingelly, J'll, or 
Howra I'll, Avery important oil seed. It sown 
near the beginning of the rains the jilant is interest- 
ing, and ornamental when in flower about ISepteml)er. 
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GhSiNKRACK^K, 

The Gcsnera Family, 

Is a small grouj) of herbaceous plants having 
short underground stems (rhizomes) and giving 
brilliant flowers or rich coloured foliage. They 
thri\e in shallow pots with a compost of two parts 
leaf-mould, one part good loam, and one part sharp 
sand (not gravel) or broken bricks, with regular 
watering from Ma}' till October, and partial or 
complete rest during the interval. 

.\c HI Mixes. 

The roots (rhizomes) start into growth during 
May. As soon as the sligiitest indication of growlh is 
seen, water the dried up soil and carefully shift the 
roots to fresh compost, ]>lanting about a dozen roots 
in a shallow pot, w'ater slightly at first, as growtli 
increases let more w atcr be given ; when up about 
six inches and the soil full of roots gi\e w'eak li(|uid 
manure once a w^cck, by the end of October bloom 
wall be past, gradually reduce tlie w^atcr anr] lay 
aside in shade wath a covering of straw . Propagat" 
by dividing the rhizomes in May, or for new^ varie- 
ties, wdiich it is necessary to increase rapidlj, by 
planting well-growm lca\es in sand during Septcni- 
ber-October. 


10 
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Near Poona this j)laiit is one of the riclicst orna- 
ments the gardens possess. During May the roots 
start into gro^vth and should be planted separately 
in pots with the compost given under (iesneraceae ; 
a pot eight inches in width and dei)th is fit for one 
root. Water gently at first, l)ut when the pot is 
covered with leaves give one thorough watering 
daily, keej) the plant in slight shade and in a place 
free from dust ; when the foliage is w cll developed 
it gives the richest velvety tints conceivable, and is 
followed by a raceme of bright flame-coloured 
flowers. 

On a slightly shaded and sheltered raised bed with 
the plants put out eighteen inches apart a beautiful 
effect is produced. 

To propagate slowly duide the rhuome at pot- 
ting time; for rapid propagation plant cuttings of the 
leaves, taking a part where two large \eins meet 
for the base of the cutting, during September- 
October. 


CyRTOBERA KULGIOA 

Needs the same treatment with the help of a 
frame ; as the plant does not go as completely to 
rest as Gesnera, it should be kept gently watered. 
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Gx-oxinea 

Need the same care as Gesnera, and may be pro- 
pagated in the same way. 

CoNVOLVULACEiE. 

The Bindweed or Convolvulus Family. 

A very familiar group of plants in Indian gardens, 
easily distinguished by their twining habit and bril- 
liant wheel-shaped flowers, of pure while, blue, rose, 
purple, and intermediate shades. Any good garden 
soil is suitable, and being plants of rapid growth, a 
considerable supply of water during the growing 
season is desirable. Many are annuals, and should 
1)0 propagated by seed, but several of the finest are 
natives of South America, and do not yield seed 
freely in this country, but are easily propagated by 
cuttings of ripe wood. 

Perennial Sped s. 

Tpomoea carnea 

With large rose-coloured flowers, produced in 
great numbers, is of recent introduction, but has 
taken a thorough hold on Indian gardens ; it is less 
of a climbing plant than many of its congeners, and 
may be treated as a shrub. Its rampant branches 
may be cut back to 6 inches after flowering. 
Kasily propagated by cuttings. 
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Ipomcea Learii 

Is an old established favorite, with large dark blue 
flowers, becoming reddish as they fade. To keep 
this plant in good order, young shoots, which come 
up near the root, should be taken off with some 
roots, and planted several together in fresh soil at 
least once yearly. 

These young plants will bloom a few months 
later, and the old ones may be removed as they 
become weak. 


IPOMaA CAMPANULATA 

Is a very strong growing climber, living many 
years, and producing large bell-shaped flowers, pale 
rose at the mouth, deepening to dark crimson at the 
bottom, in great profusion during the cold season. 

Ipomu.a cuneata. — Shrubby ; flowers purple. 

1. FICIFOLIA. 

I. MACRORHl/A. 

1. PES CAPRA. — Creeping on sandy shores. 

1. TUBEROSA.— 'Flowers yellow. 

I. vitifolia. — Flowers yellow. 

Rivea Bonanox. — Shrubby ; flowers pure white. 

Argyreia argentea. — Strong climber. 

Porana volubilis. — Flowers white, very small, 
but produced in great profusion. 
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PoRANA PANicuLATA, are all very beautiful plants, 
living several years. 

Aiinual Species. 

Calonyction grandiflorum. — Flowers pure 

white, very large, opening in the evening ; 

IpoMUfiA QUAMocLiT. — ^With scarlct, white and 
yellow varieties, and leaves divided into linear seg- 
ments ; 

I. PURPUREA. — Morning glory : 

I. RUBRo c^:rut.ea. — A very fine species, with 
large blue or white flowers ; 
are a few of the finest, but the species worth 
cultivating arc very numerous indeed. 

BaTATUS EDULIS, 

Sweet potato (Marathi, Ritulia), 

Is a trailing plant, easily propagated by cuttings 
of the stem, planted at any time that ripe cuttings are 
procurable . The ground should be well manured and 
dug or ploughed, and laid out in ridges for irriga- 
tion. Cuttings usually 18 inches long are doubled 
up, and the middle portion inserted about five inches 
deep. 

Solan ACE.E. 

The Potatoe Family, 

This is a large group of herbaceous plants \^ith a 
few of the members soft-wooded shrubs. As all are 
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of rapid growth abundant manure applied to a soil 
thoroughly turned up, and free watering is necessary 
to produce well developed plants. 

Propagation is effected by seeds and by cuttings 
of tubers (potatoe). 

SoLANUM TUBEROSUM, The Potatoi , 

There is little difficulty in the cultivation of the 
potatoe in this country, but unfortunately the pro- 
portion of suitable soil is comparatively small. The 
presence of a considerable quantity of nitrogen- 
yielding vegetable matter is necessaiy ; this is i)ro- 
duced in Europe, %\hen not present in the soil 
naturally, by heavy dressings of farm-yard manure. 

The soil should be turned up well and laid out in 
ridges 15 inches high, a heavy dressing of manure 
laid between the ridges. A small quantity of soil 
put on the top of the manure, the potatoe sets 
planted one foot apart, and the soil levelled down 
will leave the sets about three inches below the 
surface. When they have grown about six inches 
draw the soil from between the lines uj) to the 
plants. 

In dry weather irrigation once a week is nccessar) , 
and manure may be soaked in the irrigation water 
with advantage. 
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The planting season for gardens extends from 
the beginning to the end of the rains, if the rain- 
fall is not over thirty inches; where the rainfall is 
greater it is necessary to defer planting till the 
greater part of the rainfall is over, and the system 
of planting must be modified somewhat by plant- 
ing on the ridges instead of in trenches. Well- 
ripened potatoes must be used for seed. It is easy 
to distinguish a ripe potatoe ; it has a thick tough 
skin and begins to sprout freely when its growing 
season comes on. For * sets’ the potatoe should be 
cut into pieces containing not more than two eyes 
each. 

If the seed potatoes are small it is better to keep 
them whole, and to cut out the eyes till only two 
remain. 


Lvcoef-KSieuM I'sci lfvtum, Tomato. 

If the pojiular character of the tomato as l)encfi- 
cial in afteclions of tlie liver, indigestion and 
diarrhcea, is at all deserved, its cultivation in this 
country should be a great deal more extensive than 
it is ; because, however mythical its virtues as a 
medicine may be, regarding iis use as a sahu’ and 
in sauce there can scarce!) be two opinions. 

By a little attention to the times of sowing, toma- 
toes may be had in good condition throughoiii the 
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year. Any fair garden soil is suitable » provided water 
drains from it freely. Sowings should be made in 
seed beds once, monthly, and when a few inches 
high the young plants put out in lines three feet 
apart, the plants one foot apart in the line. During 
dry weather, water freely twice a week, giving liquid 
manure at short intervals. When the plants have 
begun to grow, put in stakes and train the plants 
over them, t}ing them here and there slightly to 
give support. During the hot season, select a place 
for planting that is shaded at midday. 

SOLANUM MEI.ONGENA, Egg Plant, 

The English name of Solannm inelongena, is \‘erv 
apt when applied to the varieties resembling eggs 
that are groN\n as ornaments in European hot houses, 
but seems rather misplaced when applied to the 
vegetable commonly called ‘brinjal' or ‘ bengun’ 
in this country, the ‘ aubergine’ of the P'rcnch, The 
hnnjal is a favourite vegetable in use amongst all 
classes in this country, and is in season throughout 
a great part of the year. There are many varieties 
distinguished by the shape and colour of the fruit, 
which ranges from white, through )ollow and red. 
Sow at intervals of one month from August to 
November in a seed-bed with rich loamy soil ; when 
four inches high plant out eighteen inches apart in 
lines two feet apart ; water thoroughly when newly 
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transplanted, afterwards once a week. (H\c liquid 
manure frequently after fruit appears. 

SoLAXUxM ARBOREUM. 

A large shrub or small tree of short life, with large 
leaves, armed with spines. Flowers when fresh of 
a purple colour but gradually changing to white, 
much resembling the flower of the potatoe, and fruit 
2 1 inches diameter. This plant is very effective 
in the garden from its bold foliage and large 
flowers. A i)erfectly sheltered situation and a ver} 
rich soil with thorough drainage is necessary. Pro- 
pagate by seeds sown during early monsoon months, 

Capsicum minimum, 77ir Bv^Vs-eye Chilhi. 

Grows freely when the seed has been dropped near 
a wall, or where there is building refuse in the soil, 
with heavy supplies of water at long intervals. It is 
deep rooting, and should be sown where required 
to grov\ . 

Capsicum frutescens and C. gkossum. 

The former the common chillee (Mar. 3Iirchce\ 
the latter a very large variety with mild fruit. Should 
be sown in August and September on a carefulls 
prepared seed bed, and transplanted when about four 
inches high. 

Any fair garden soil, enriched with manure, is 
suitable, water when transplanted, and once in Ion 
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days afterwards is desirable, until the fruit is nearly 
ripe. 

Phvsalis peruviana, The Cape Gooseberry, 

Enjoys alluvial soil or a reddish loam with much 
leaf mould. The seed should be sown during 
August in a thoroughly worked seed-bed, enriched 
with leaf mould. Care must be taken that the plants 
are not weakened by over-crowding. When about 
five inches high plant out one foot apart in lines 
eighteen inches apart, and water during dry weather 
enough to keep the soil moist. 

AcANTHACKis, TJic Acafiths. 

A family including many very beautiful shrubs, a 
few choice climbers {Thunbergia), and some useful 
medicinal plants (Karayet). 

All this family enjoy a soil well enriched with leaf 
mould, and the shruby members are much improved 
by shade and moisture, as the range and variety of 
foliage colour extends from the almost white Fit- 
ionia argyroneura and the grey Eranthemuin pal- 
lidum to the darker purple of Grapiophylliim 
horiense, many fine colour effects can be made 
with this family. All are easily propagated by 
cuttings. The above remarks aj)ply to all the 
following : — 
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Barleria (Marathi, Gokra,) are shrubs with beau- 
tiful fugaceous flowers, in colour pure white, rose, 
blue and orange. 

Eranihemum nervosum^ dark green foliage, bright 
blue flowers. 

E. pallidum, pale grey marbled foliage. 

Graptophyllum pictum, green with bright yellow 
markings. 

O, hortense, dark bronze foliage. 

Sanchezia nobilis, veins bright yellow. 

Fittonia argyroncura, a creeping under-shrub, 
with leaves veined with pure white, should be planted 
out in the conservatory with much leaf mould. 

F. pcarcei, like the above, l>ut with copper- 
coloured veins ; treatment similar. 

Aphelendra cristata, Cyrtanihera aura?iiica, and 
Eranthenium bicolor, are all very beautiful plants of 
this family enjoying a rich moist soil and slight 
shade. 

Meyenia crccta, with purple or white flowers, is a 
shrub of a hardy character, thriving with full sun- 
shine. 

Thunbergia grand (flora, — An c\tensi\e climber 
with large lilac flowers, of very easy culture, \ 
rich soil with manv stones mixed with it and a 
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free supply of water is sufficient. Propagate by 
suckers. 

Two varieties are cultivated, one with smooth 
leaves, which flowers when of small size, and 
another with rougli hairy leaves, of more vigorous 
growth. 

Hexaceniris inysorense, is a very beautiful climb- 
ing shrub, giving flowers coloured yellow and 
maroon, during December and January. Tn the 
Deccan it thrives when planted out on the north 
side of a house. 

LaBIA'J FiE, 

The Mint Family ^ 

Are herbs or shrubs witli aromatic or malodor- 
ous leaves; for example, Toolsce (Ocymu??i 
sanctum^, Thyme, Mint, and the showy C'oleus. 

The ha^d-^\ooded species enjoy a deep sand} 
soil, the soft-wooded kinds require the same soil 
as is given for the Coleus. All the species enjoy 
an equable state of moisture in the soil, and are 
easily propagated by cuttings or division, but a 
few, such as Thyme, yield seed freely, and propa- 
gation by seed is preferable. 

Coleus Varieties. 

The cross-bred varieties of Coleus that are now 
."O numerous in gardens are w'ell worth caicful 
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attention for the rich shades of colour they pro- 
duce. At any season, if procurable, get cuttings of 
well ripened shoots with the buds in the leaf.axils, 
still dormant. Make cuttings, including two eyes, 
plant in a mixture of sand and leaf mould, and 
keep in a cool place; when rooted well trans- 
plant to beds or pots with a compost consisting of 
good loam, garden sweepings, and old cowdung in 
equal parts, which should be mixed and kept in a 
moist pit six months before it is wanted for use. 
I-arge pots with several plants are better than 
small pots with one. Exposure to early morning 
sun onl}' gives the rich soft glow of colour desired. 
Thymk, Thymus vulgaris, 

Marjoram, Marjoraiia horiensis, 

Horehound, Ballota alba, 

Rose3IARY, Rosmarinus officinalis, 

S \GE, Salvia officinalis, 

Basil, Ocymum basil icum, 

Toolsee, Ocymum sanctim, 

Bengal Sage, Meriandra bcnghalcnsis. 
Patchouli, Pagoslefjioti patchouli. 

Mint, Mentha viridis. 

Peppermint, Mentha piperita. 

Borage, “ Indian,'' Coleus aromaticus, 

Arc all garden plants of easy culture ; a deep sandy 
soil kept moist is suitable. Propagation is very 
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easy, by cuttings or division, and slight shade during 
the hot weather necessary. 

RfiSKDACEiE, Reseda odor at a. 

Mignonette is the only member of this small 
family cultivated in gardens. It is allied to the 
Cabbage tribe, and should have followed that 
family. 

Mignonette thrhes best on a deep sandy soil, 
and dislikes stiff clay, stagnant water, and trans- 
planting ; therefore if the soil is stiff let the bed for 
Mignonette be raised above the surface, and have 
a layer of potsherds at the bottom. Sow the seed 
between August and October where the plants are 
required ; if too thick thin out. Water should be 
given once daily until the plants are half an inch 
high, afterwards larger (juantities at intervals of four 
days give better results. 

VERBENACKiJC. 

The Verhejja Family. 

This group of plants includes a few valuable 
timber trees (Teak, Shevan) ; some \ery orna- 
mental shrubs {CJerodendron, Duranta) ; and a 
few choice herbaceous plants (Verbena), 

The trees thrive on a reddish loam, with having 
rainfall or irrigation during the rain}' season. The 
shrubs also thrive on reddish loam, but require 
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a liberal supply of vegetable matter in the soil, and 
the herbaceous plants still more vegetable matter 
in the form of well decomposed leaf mould. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings and seeds. 
The seeds of trees in this family as a rule keep 
in good order several years, and take long to ger- 
minate. 

Tectona grandis. Teak, (Mar., Saag.) 

This valuable timber tree can scarcely be called 
a garden plant, but is mentioned here because the 
young trees are often raised from seed in gardens 
and planted out as road-side trees. The seed 
should be collected during the hot season, mixed 
with a quantity of dead leaves, buried in a pit with 
a covering of at least six inches of soil, and kept in 
a moist state. On being opened at the beginning 
of the following rainy reason the seed should be 
sown at once in ordinary beds, covered with one 
inch of leaf mould and watered if the weather 
dry. Germination will take place within six 
weeks, and the seedlings should be transplanted to 
nursery beds as soon as the first growth has become 
firm. 

Gmelina arborea, (Guz., Sevan ; Mar. She wan.) 

The seed of this tree may be treated as detailed 
for Teak, but large cuttings planted in August- 
September root freely. 
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ClTHAREXYmI^ SVBSKRRATUM. ^ 

This tree has been introduced in Western India 
only a few years, and decisive information regard- 
ing its hardihood with respect to water-supply is 
not yet available ; as a garden tree it is of very rapid 
growth on a sand}' loam soil with free supply of 
water, and is easily propagated by cuttings. 

Clerodfxdrox. 

Many species of this genus are \ery handsome 
flowering shrubs, of easy culture in ordinary good 
garden soil, regularly watered and slightly shaded. 

Clerodendron squamatum — Flowers brilliant scar- 
let ; propagate by seeds. 

C. Nutans — Flowers white, drooping ; propagate 
by suckers. 

C, Thomsoni — Short climber, flowers scarlet and 

white ; propagate by cuttings in a frame. 

r. Fragrans — Flowers double, very fragrant, 
leaves foetid when bruised ; propagate by 
suckers. Becomes a weed in good soil. 

Coftjea azurea — Delicate climber. 

Peirea volulilis — Very beautiful hardy climber. 

Aloysia ctiriodora — Lemon-scented Verbena. 

Durania eJlisii — Shrub : beautiful white flowers. 

D, plumierii^Shxxxb ; beautiful lilac flowers. 
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Are all choice garden plants requiring no special 
culture, 

T-antana. 

Cross-bred varieties of this genus introduced 
from German gardens are very brilliant and useful 
plants for the outer parts of the garden, and on 
rocky places, llie flowers varying from pure white 
to dark crimson are produced in great profusion. 
The pruning shears should be applied freely 
immediately after flowering to prevent seed from 
ripening, and all seedling plants should be des- 
troyed. 

Verbeka. 

The garden \erbena may be sown any time 
between the beginning of the rainy and the end of 
the cold season. 'J'he soil must have abundant 
decayed leaf mould and old cowdung, and should be 
frequently top dressed with fresh compost as the 
plants spread. 

Cuttings or layers ma} be used to propagate 
choice sorts, but seed will gi\e more vigorous plant",. 

Xy('ta(;inace.e. 

This small family requires notice, because it 
includes the llongaiinnllcptu one of the grandest 
flowering climbers we liave. To propagate this 
plant employ layers, and to grow it a good loam 
mixed with equal parts of garden sweepings. 

11 
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Mirabilis Jalap a, Manel of Peru. Gulahas. 

This splendid herbaceous plant needs a very rich 
well watered soil ; is propagated from seed which 
should be collected from bright coloured flowers 
only, which have been grown beyond the influence 
of the pollen of common sorts. Seed imported from 
Europe generally gives the finest flowers, 

Chenopodeace-®, 

The Beef Family^ 

Is a small group of herbaceous plants including 
Beet, a much valued root, yielding a good part of 
the sugar supply of Europe. 

Beta vulgaris, Beef. 

Any soil that produces good crops of vegetables is 
fit for growing this crop if thoroughly manured 
with decayed town sweepings, or poudreltc. If in 
the Deccan or other place where salt is scarce in 
the Soil the dried fish manure is particularly suitable. 

In the Deccan the seed can be sown with advant- 
age at intervals of fifteen days from the beginning of 
April to the end of October, During hot weather a 
cool moist place must be selected for sowing seed, 
and the plants transplanted when about four inches 
high, but the best roots are obtained by sowing 
where the plant is wanted to finish its growth. 
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Whether sown at once in the open ground or trans- 
planted, the plants should be left twelve inches 
apart ; this allows for the most forward to be gather- 
ed early, leaving room for the full development of 
the remainder. 

In the Concan the wet months should be avoided 
for sowing, but young plants can be got from the 
Deccan and planted out as soon as the heavy rain 
is over. Beet seed must be imported. If of good 
quality, transplanted ; eight ounces will plant an 
acre, if dibbled ; where required to finish growth 
twelve ounces will be necessary. The price of good 
market sorts is in England 6^/. per oz. 

Atriplex Hortensis, Chandenhatwa. 

During the dry season this plant is easily raised 
for use as Spinach by sowing in rich irrigated soil. 

Spinacia oleracfa. Spinach (Mar., Paluch.) 

May be grown from June to January by provid- 
ing a good rich soil thoroughly drained and watered 
freely. Basella alba and its red variety are climbers, 
requiring no special culture. The leaves may l)e 
used as Spinach. 

Amaranthaceas:. 

The Amaranth Family, 

The members of this family that are cultivated 
in gardens form a group of herbaceous plants, with 
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very numerous small dry flowers, often of brilliant 
colours, which may be preserved in a dry state as 
everlasting flowers, and many are valuable esculents 
used as Spinach. 

A very rich friable soil with perfect drainage 
is necessary for their culture. Therefore a liberal 
admixture of gravel and old manure will improve 
an ordinary soil. 

Although many plants in this family will thrive 
with only nature s watering, to induce the luxuriance 
necessary in esculents free watering is required. 

Amaranthus oleracevs, Sag. 3/at. Pohala, 

Is one of the best herbs for use as Spinach, pro- 
curable in the Deccan. By a little care in shading 
(luring hoi, and sowing on raised beds during wet, 
weather it can be grown for use throughout the 
year. 

Amaranthus caudatus, — Tall, with pendulous 
flo\\er spikes. 

A. tricolor^ with leaves of several brilliant colours. 
A. salicifolius, with long narrow drooping leaves. 
Gomphrema glohosa — Flower heads round, of 
white, crimson and yellow colours, and 

C'elosia cristai'a, CocTcscomd. 

Are all of easy culture on a gravelly soil well 
enriched with old cowdung, and should be sown 
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for the Deccan during the early rainy montlis, f or 
the Concan near the end of the rainy season. 

Celosia argentea (Mar. Koordoo ) , 

Grows freely on dry barren ground, and might 
be improved by cultivation. It is used by the 
poor as Spinach. 


Ar.TERXANTHEKA. 

Sc\cral species of this genus, of low growth and 
very bright coloured leaves, were introduced to our 
gardens a few years ago, and one, Alternanthera 
ainabilis has become tl)c favorite edging, and is 
much employed in small beds. A rich friable soil 
with regular watering is reciuired. The plant is pro- 
pagated with the greatest ease by cuttings, which 
should be ])lanted ^\here the edging is wanted, 
d'hree lines planted about three inches apart soon 
cover the inter\ cuing ground and form a fine broad 
margin which cun be kept in excellent order In 
frequent clij)ping. The glowing crimson colour 
this plant takes on in the Deccan during July to 
September is very fine indeed. A grub often makes 
it unsightly at the opening of the monsoon, for 
which no remedy has yet been discovered, but the 
plant soon recovers from its bad effects. 
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POLYGONACEJE. 

The Buckwheat Family, 

This family includes the Buckwheat, Fagopyrum 
csculentum (IMaralhi, Kootoo) ; several graceful 
river-side plants and Antigonon Icptopus, a veiy^ 
beautiful climber, which, although of recent intro- 
duction, is now common in every garden. This 
plant is of easy culture, if seed or cuttings arc 
planted on a deep well-drained rich soil, and a 
trellis provided for the plant to climb on. The roots 
are tuberous ; therefore, when after flowering freely 
from August to November, the foliage becomes 
dry and burned up, water should be withheld and 
the stems cut down. During May fresh shoots will 
be thrown up with great vigour, and a free supply 
of manure anti water should be given. 

Urticack.t*. 

The Mulberry and Fig Family, 

We have familiar examples of this family in the 
Banyan, Ficus Indica, (Mar. Wud')^ the cultivated 
Fig, Ficus car it'd (Anjecr), and the i\Iulberr}% 
Morus alba (Toot). The flowers arc vei*}’ incon- 
spicuous, and in the cultivated and wild figs are 
found in the inside of what is popularly called the 
fruit in this instance a hollow flower stalk (pedun- 
cle). 
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Ficus cvrica, F/g. (Anjecr). 

The Fig needs a rich loamy soil witfi a consider- 
able (quantity of lime and thorough drainage, 
I’lanls are easily raised from cuttings, and are 
planted out 10 feet apart. At first one vigorous shoot 
should be encouraged to grow straight up, and 
when it has formed eighteen inches of well ripened 
wood it may be cut back to that height and 
encouraged to send up three or four brandies ; 
when these have made one foot of ripened wood 
they should be shortened and encouraged to branch 
again ; all weakly shoots must be cut out com- 
pletely, and any disposition to overcrowd prevented. 
'J'hc shoots resulting from the last pruning may be 
encouraged to grow up and ripen fruit ; when 
grown about eight feet and the fruit ripened it is 
advisable to cut back nearly to the base. In the 
Deccan water should be given freely when the soil 
is dry, up to about the end of January, earlier or 
later according to the condition of the fruit. If 
watering is too long continued the fruit becomes 
insipid. 

Artocarpis incisa, The Bread-fruit Tree, 
This tree is a striking garden ornament in the 
Concan. When in rich garden soil near the sea 
it thrives well, but it is very delicate inland. It is 
propagated by fresh seeds or layers. 
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Artocarpus integrifolia. Jack Fruit (Phunnu.s) 

Enjoys a reddish loamy soil, rich in vegetable 
matter, with hea\y rainfall or irrigation, and 
raised from seeds. 


El'PHORBIACK.l- , 
llie Poinsett ia Fivtiilw 

Are trees, shrubs, or herbs with minute unisex- 
ual flowers, but a few arc ver} showy garden plants, 
from the brilliant coloured leaves surrounding the 
flowers (bracts, Poinsettia) and bright coloured 
leaves (Acalyj)ha, Croton). A tleej) stony but 
rich soil is generally suitable, willi abundant watei 
during the growing season, and a distinct season 
of rest in December and Jamiar} . 

A stiff soil and excess of \\atcr are particiilarJv 
injurious. Proj)agation is effected by seeds and 
cuttings. 

Poinsettia Pri.rHERRiMA. 

A rapid growing shrub, ^^ith small flowers sur- 
rounded by large scarlet lca\es ‘ bracts,’ ver} magnifi- 
cent during the cold season. Soil, two parts good 
garden soil, one j)art broken pots or bricks, one 
part old manure. Thorough drainage is necessar} , 
and free watering while growing fast. A while 
and a double scarlet variety are in cultivation. 
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To make a very dwarf flo\\ering Poinsettia at the 
ISeginning of September cut a deep notch about six 
inches from the end of a l)runch. When the milky 
saj> lias dried up tie some leaf-mould in moss round 
the wound, roots will soon appear, then the little 
plant may be cut off, potted, and kept in a frame 
a few da\ s. 

Im’phorbia splexdkxs. 

A thorn) shrub, producing (iright red flower, 
Januar)' to ]\Iarch. The same treatment as Poin- 
settiii pnlcherrima, with thin shade, is suitable. 

A('AL\PHA TRICOJ.OK. 

Although but a few years since it was introduced 
this shrub has become extremely common, as it is 
\cry easy to giow it. but it \ery rarely is seen in the 
condition it is capable of. When properly manag- 
ed, its dark red colour is wonderfully rich with 
glowing tints. It needs a deep very rich soil ^^ith 
numerous stones to secure thorough drainage, and 
a full supply of water from Alarch to December. 
Numerous varieties are already in cultivation among 
which the following are likely to retain a place in 
gardens : — 

A, viarginaia, wdth pale rose margin. 

A, brownu\ very large particolored lea\*e^. 

A, illus/n's, with golden variegation. 
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A, spiralis, with curiously t\^’isted brown leaves. 

Castor-oil Plant, Ricinus communis (Yerendia). 

The large bright-coloured leaved varieties are 
very effective in gardens. The arrangement re- 
quired for an effective display is a large bed made 
by mixing ordinaiy’ soils, stones and decayed 
stable sweepings in equal proportions. The seed 
should be sown on the bed near the beginning of 
the rainy season. P'or watering it is advisable to 
sink a pot in the bed, with the hole stopped, and 
keep it filled with water. 

Croton. 

The plants of recent introduction to our gardens 
and also what are commonly called Laurels about 
Poona are varieties of Coditcum chrysosticion, but 
as the name Croton is popularly established it may 
be retained here. 

A perfect rage for the cultivation of this plant 
prevailed a few years ago, which has now almost 
died out ; but as some of the varieties are among the 
most beautiful shrubs we possess, there is no doubt 
the fever will be followed by steady care and 
attention. 

The soil necessary is one part good reddish 
friable loam, one part stable sweepings that have 
been thoroughly decomposed in a moist pit, one 
part old lime and broken bricks or potsherds. 
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midrib and \cms golden, ])ecoming crimson 
when mature, habit iipwnght, 

C, donuiiniamis, lea\e.s 8 x ^ inches, slighth 
thrce-lobcd, middle suffused with yellow 
which becomes glowing crimson, 

C. eleganimimus\ lea\es 15 x ] inches, (hoop- 
ing, with reddish petioles and chrome yellow 
\ariegation, increasing low aids the points. 

C. iitinhurianns', leaves full si/e 8X4 iiulies, 
but \aning in si/c greath on the saim^ 
branch, oval pointed, niidnl) and veins bright 
crimson, giound work dark green bron/e. 

C. in/t rrnpiuni , leases 15 X ^ imlw's, man\ 
reduced to the midrib tor a short space. 

C. Jiuksonu, leaves 15 inc lies, dark bron/e 

and green, suffused with ciimson. 

C. r^Joflosiis, leaves 'J4 X ] \ inches, droojiing, 
margin undulated ; green with much creamy 
vellow' variegation. 

C. k/ngianns, Iea\es 15 x 6 inches, ol)long 
o\ate, ground colour dc\‘p green, midrib and 
\eiiis golden, with crimson blotching when 
mature. 

(\ longifoliunh lea\es [8 X inch, pendulous 
green, inidiib \ellowc Young growth all 
bright yellow'. An old hut very beautiful 
plant. 
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the river Mhai (Mhye), which discharges its waters into the 
Gulf of Cambay, draining the whole of the western part of 
Malwah. This river is not separated by any very marked 
watershed from the basin of the Chambal, the sources of both 
rivers being in low hills, scarcely rising above the level of the 
table-land. 

The Vindhia hills descend very abruptly on the south into 
the valley of the Nerbada, but slope very gently to the north- 
ward. The table-land of Malwah to the north is on the 
whole level, without any high ranges of mountains, but its 
surface is diversified with small conical or table- topped hills, 
tmd occasional low ridges. The general level of the crest of 
ghats , or passages by which the roads aseend from the valley 
of the Nerbada, is about 2000 feet, and it is but rarely that 
the ridge rises to a greater elevation. Jamghat, south of 
Mhow, is, according to Malcolm, 2328 feet, and Shaizgarh, 
Hoyle tells us, is 2028. The gentle nature of the slope to- 
wards the north may he learned by a comparison of the eleva- 
tions of Saugor (2050 feet), Mhow (2019 feet), Indore (1998 
feet), Ujain (1()98 feet), and Mahid])ur (1600 feet), as given 
by Malcolm. Nimach (Nccmuch) still further north, but to 
the west of the Chambal river, and close to tlic watershed se- 
parating it from the Mhai, is only 1 170 feet above the level 
of the sea, or not more tlian 800 feet above Gwalior and Agra, 
the lowest part of the platform of the Ganges in the direction 
in which the Chambal flows, Bhopawer, in the Mhai basin, 
but close to the crest of the Vindhia range, is 1836 feet. 

The table-land of Malwah is in general highly cultivated, 
the soil being rich and productive, the climate mild and moist 
during the hot season, and the surface well watered by nu- 
merous rivers and copious streamlets, all of which have their 
sources in the crest of the Vindhia hills. The rains, which set 
in early in June, with the south-west monsoon from the Bom- 
bay sea, and continue till September, are copious, especially in 
the soutlieni and w^cstern parts of the province, the average 
rain-fall in the valley of the Nerbada being rather less tlian 
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50 inches. The cold season is delightful, and the hot season 
mnch more temperate than in the Dekhan, from the more 
northerly position and the greater humidity, as well as from 
the elevation of the table-land. Hot winds seldom blow, as 
the south-westerly wind sets in long before the commencement 
of the rainy season. 

The valley of the Nerbada, being much below the average 
elevation of the table-land, is hotter and more humid than the 
latter. In many places it is well cultivated, but a great part 
is hilly, the spurs of the bounding ranges api)roachi ng close 
to the river, which is so much interrupted by rapids as to 
be scarcely navigable. The low hills are usually covered with 
bush-jungle, and the slopes of the more elevated ranges are 
clothed with much dense forest. 

The flora of Malwah is scarcely known. The forests of tlie 
valley of the Nerbada may be expected to present a consider- 
able amount of variety, but the climate and physical features 
do not differ suflieicntly from those of Khandesh on the one 
hand and of J3ahar on the other, to lead us to expect much 
novelty. Griffith has described a few remarkable new forms 
in a paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society. 

13. GUJEIIAT. 

The province of Gujerat separates readily into three divi- 
sions, which arc very distinct in physical features. These 
arc — 1. The peninsula of Katiwar ; 2. The alluvial plain along 
the Gulf of Cambay, from the Tapti to the Gulf of Kaeh ; 
3. The lower slopes of the Vindhia, where they di^) into the 
plains. 

Katiwar is a mountainous district traversed by two parallel 
ranges of hills, running east and west, which seem to be con- 
nected by a north and south axis corresponding in direction, 
as has been already observed, with the Arawali range. These 
hills, which rise into peaks about 2000 or 2500 feet in height, 
make the southern part of the peninsula much more humid 
than the northern, which participates in the climate of Sindli. 
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A deep loamy well-drained so41 with moving 
water at a depfli of six feet are the conditions these 
trees enjoy j but if drainage is good they thrive 
with a lO^y bottom if the soil is more than two 
feet deep and water is liberally supplied from the 
surface. Propagation is effected by seeds and 
cuttings, the former should be preferred, as the 
plants have a more handsome form. Araucaria 
seed does not bear the voyage, therefore plants 
must be imported ; although cuttings of this tree 
strike root easily, the plants do not take on the 
tree-like form. 

Araucaria. 

The following species of Araucaria thrive in 
Western India, when planted on a deep loamy 
well drained soil, regularly watered, and enriched by 
surface dressings of thoroughly decayed manure. 
Fresh or badly fermented manure is very injurious 
if applied near the roots. 

If cultivated in pots, slight shade is desirable dur- 
ing the hot season. Cuttings strike root very easily 
in a frame, but good plants are very seldom raised 
by that method. As the seed carries ver}' badly, 
young trees are imported from Australia. 

A, excelsa^ is in this climate the handsomest 
species. Its branches have a graceful feathery ap- 
pearance. 
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A, C^kit resembles the last^ but of more irregu* 
hx outline* 

CmningMmii is, in the Deccan, of very rapid 
growth, and need much protection from the pre- 
vmliag wind ; its whorls of branches are often 4 feet 
apart. 

A^ JBiV^i 7 /iVhastnangular leaves, about one inch 
in length ; this is a delicate species in Western India, 
but thrives well in a coir conservatory. 

CUPRESSUS. 

Any rich garden soil, well drained and watered 
regularly, suit this genus when planted in the 
Deccan. The moist climate of the Concan appears 
unfavourable. Propagation is affected by cuttings, 
or sebds collected in Northern India. Cuttings 
taken from the ends of branches and planted in 
sandy soil in October strike root freely. 

As fruit is not produced in Western India, the 
varieties are not well defined, and the following list 
is only approximate : — 

C. glauca, (Suroo), of very upright habit, with 
numerous short branches covenng the stem. 

C. sempervtrem, foliage dark green, branches 
few and strong, forming an acute angle 
with the stem. 
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hormt^liSi folmge pale green^ tomcbes 
ntimerott6» spreading iiorizontally, rising at 
the points. The tree has a conical outline^ 

C* funibriSf foliage dark green, large branches 
ascending, the smaller pendulous^ 

Thuja oHentalts, forms a large spreading bush 
when it has room. 

yuniperus chinensts, a dwarf conical blueish 
green shrub of slow growth. 

y. communis^ a procumbent shrub. 

Pinus longifolia^ with very long needle-like 
leaves, is interesting as only one of the genus 
which lives in Western India, but it does not 
thrive. 

Frenela cupressiodes, form a very graceful shrub, 
if treated as Cupressus. 

Cycas revoluia and Zamia horrida require a 
very rich stony soil, and abundant water from April 
to November ; during the interval it is advisable to 
keep them dry. Propagate by side shoots. 

Araliace-e, 

The Ivy Family ^ 

Is a small group of shrubs or climbing plants, 
with inconspicuous flowers, cultivated for their orna- 
mental foliage. Being closely allied to Umbellifcr»0 
it should have followed that family. 

12 
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A . Cook a resembles the last, but of more irregu- 
lar outline. 

A, Cunninghamii is, in the Deccan, of very rapid 
growth, and need much protection from the pre- 
vailing wind ; its whorls of branches are often 4 feet 
apart. 

A, has triangular leaves, about one inch 

in length ; this is a delicate species in Western India, 
but thrives well in a coir conservatory. 

Ct^’RESsrs. 

Any rich garden soil, well drained and watered 
regularly, suit this genus when planted in the 
Deccan. The moist climate of the Concan appears 
unfavourable. Propagation is affected by cuttings, 
or seeds collected in Northern India. Cuttings 
taken from the ends of branches and planted in 
sandy soil in October strike root freely. 

As fruit is not produced in Western India, the 
varieties are not well defined, and the following list 
is only approximate : — 

C. glauca, {Snron), of very upright habit, with 
numerous short branches covering the stem. 

C, sempervirensy foliage dark green, branches 
few and strong, forming an acute angle 
with the stem. 
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<7. horizonialis, foliage pale green, branches 
numerous, spreading horizontally, rising at 
the points. I'hc tree has a conical outline. 

C, funihris^ foliage dark green, large branches 
ascending, the smaller pendulous. 

Thuja ofientalis, forms a large spreading bush 
wlien it has room. 

Juniperus ckinensis, a dwarf conical blueish 
green shrub of slow growth. 

y, communis^ a procumbent slirub. 

Finns longifolia^ with very long needle-like 
leaves, is interesting as onl}^ one of the genus 
which lives in Western India, but it does not 
thrive. 

Frenela cupressiodes, form a very graceful shrub, 
if treated as Cupressus. 

Cycas revoluia and Zamia horrida require a 
very rich stony suil, and abundant water from April 
to November ; during the interval it is advisable to 
keep them dry. Propagate by side shoots. 

ARALIACEiE, 

The Ivv Family y 

Is a small group of shrubs or climbing plants, 
with inconspicuous flowers, cultivated for their orna- 
mental foliage. Being closely allied to Umbellifera?, 
it should have followed that family. 

12 
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A compost of good loam, broken bricks and leaf 
mould in equal parts, with abundant water from 
March to October, and in the interval a distinct sca~ 
son of rest. Not permitting the plants to become 
dust-dry, but giving small quantities of water at long 
intervals. Propagation is easily effected by cuttings, 
and slight shade improves all the group. It is easy 
to engraft together several of the species, but no 
improvement is effected. 

A R ALIA PAPYRiFERA. — The Rite Paper Plant. 

A. GUiLFOYLEi, Very erect growing, with large 
leaves margined with white. 

A. 3ERNAYSIANA, 

A. ELEGANSTISSIMA, 

A. MONSTROSA, 

A. VEITCHIl, 

A. VEITCHIl GRACILLIMA, 
arc varieties with divided or variegated leaves. 
Panax cochleatum, 

P. FRUTICOSUM, 

P. NITIDUM, 

are very useful in table decoration, as the leaves 
retain their fine green colour some time. 

Paratropia venulosa, 

A very striking shrub, with bold palmate leaves 
on long foot-stalks. It thrives with the treatment 
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given under Araliacece^ to which it belongs ; if kept 
in the grass conservatory. 

Ivy, 

A variety of this plant, that has none of the beau- 
tiful green of the Ivy of Europe, grows freely on 
the shady side of a house in the Deccan. 

Monocotyledons, One Seed-leaf Class, 

The botanical characters of this class are given 
at page 56. The cultivation, as a rule, is much 
more easy than among Dicotyledons, because bul- 
bous and tuberous plants prevail in it, and the 
root is fibrous without the tap root common in the 
broad-leaved division. The roots being fibrous, 
and not penetrating to a great depth, necessitates 
extra preparation of the soil so as to render it 
thoroughly friable and to intermix the manure 
perfectly. Among the bulbous or tuberous plants 
a season of complete rest is necessary, which may 
be obtained by withholding water. When the 
growing season returns the bulb or tuber will 
generally show signs of growth and should be 
narrowly watched, as fresh potting or transplanting 
can be most effectively performed at this time. 
The bulb or tuber contains a supply of food on 
which the fresh growth draws for a short time, but 
soon new roots are sent out, and to obtain good 
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development the roots should have a supply of 
soil that has not been exhausted by previous growth, 
to draw sustenance from, hence the necessity of 
transplanting or repotting at or before the begin- 
ning of the growing season. 

PALMACEiE, 

The Palm Family. 

The Cocoanut, Betel, and Date trees, serve as 
types of this group of very graceful trees. In field 
cultivation a rich loamy soil with water within ten 
feet of the surface is generally suitable, and for pot 
culture a compost of loamy soil, old cowdung, 
decayed leaves and pot-sherds in equal parts, should 
be mixed in a pit and kept in a moist state for 
at least six months before using. Let the pots have 
the drainage extra carefully arranged so as to be 
effectual, yet not take up much ‘^pace. Water very 
freely while the plants are making growth, when at 
rest give only as much as wall keep the soil moist. 
7'he following species are desirable garden plants. 
Propagation is generally by seed, but a few may be 
increased by divisions of the under-ground stem. 
Cocos NUCiFERA, the Cocoanut Tree {Narel)y 
Is a very beautiful tree for a large garden, it growls 
very freely on the coast, but inland can be cultivated 
on a river bank with good alluvial soil or on a well- 
drained terrace with made up soil and abundant 
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water. A cocoaiiut that has been ripened on the 
tree should be planted with the husk, on a bed of 
old leaf mould, in a shady place. In planting lay 
the large fruit on its side : from three to six 
months is required to germinate. When it has form- 
ed three or four leaves it can be transplanted safely. 
Fruit is produced at ages varying from four to 
twelve years. If a tree is blown down its head may 
be cut off and inserted as a cutting, 

PnCENIX DACTYLIFKRA, KusSOOr. 

Under this name we allude to the trees raised from 
date seeds, which are i)lentiful in Western India, and 
do not ripen dates, but are very useful for toddy, 
and are commonly called Sindee, and include the 
species or variety Phu'nix sylvestris, Roxb. A plan- 
tation of this plant in full toddy-bearing is at present 
a very valuable property if within easy distance 
from a market. 

The soil required is rich alluvial or black ^\ ith 
moving water at about ten feet from the surface, or 
with irrigation, and thorough under-ground drainage 
from a bed of gravel not less than six feet below the 
surface. 

The seeds should be sown when quite fresh, with- 
out removing the pulp, on a bed of rich loam dress- 
ed heavily with leaf mould. When six inches high 
the little plants should be put out eighteen inches 
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apart in carefully prepared nursery beds, and grown 
carefully till four feet high, then transplanted to 
their permanent quarters, which may be in lines 
thirty feet apart with twenty feet between each tree 
in the line. The ground should then be kept 
under irrigated crops for two years to get the young 
trees established; 

The attempt to grow Dates in Western India has 
often been made, but with no success so far. Date 
trees are propagated by removing the shoots which 
come out near the base of the stem, and probably 
are only select varieties of the tree we raise from 
date seeds, assisted by a dry climate while in fruit, 
a condition we cannot induce. 

Arfxa oleracea, the Cabbage Palm, 

A, CATECHU, the Betel-nut Palm — Supari, 

A. CKINITA, 

Caryota urens, Birly Mkad, 

C. sobolifera, 

Calamus roxburghii, a very graceful small 
palm, 

Cocos NUCIFERA, 

C. PLUMOSA, 

Eleas Guinensis, 

Kentia wendlandiana. 

Hyophorbe verschaffeltii, 

Dypsis madagascariensis, 
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Ph(ENIX rupicola, 

P. ACAULIS, 

P. D ACT Y LIFER A, 

P. TENUIS, 

P. SPECIES, a small very delicate and graceful 
species, of unknown origin, in the Ganesh 
Khind Garden, are the best of the pinnate- 
leaved section in our gardens. 

Cham(erops fortunii, 

Licuala peltata, 

Livistona chinensis, 

L. maukitiana, 

L. OLiViEFORMis, and 

L. KUBKA are propagated by seed only. 

Rhapis flabelliformis, 

From South China, thrives in moist shade, and 
is useful for cutting for table decoration. It is pro- 
pagated by division, 

PANDANACEAi:, 

The Screw Pine Family, 

Is a small group of plants represented by the 
familiar Pandanus odoratissimus, Marathi Keura. 
The family enjoys a very rich sandy soil, with abun- 
dant water from April to October and very little in 
the interval. 
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Pandanus javanicus variegatus, 

P. UTILE, 

P. ceramicus, and 
P. LiEVIS, 

Are highly ornamental. 

Carludovica palmata 

Much resembles a fan palm with the leaves rising 
from the root. If treated as given under Palmaceai 
It thrives well, and proves highly ornamental. Pana- 
ma hats are made from the leaves of this plant. 

AROIDEiE, 

The Arum or Aloo Family^ 

Is easily identified by the Caladium and Aloo or 
Kuchoo, so common in gardens. The group is 
adapted for one distinct season of rapid growth, and 
a season of more or less complete rest. For all 
this group a soil rich in decayed vegetable matter 
is necessary, therefore two parts old leaf mould, one 
part broken bricks, and one part good loam is suit- 
able. Many species are naturally marsh plants, and 
all need abundant supplies of water during the 
growing season, from May till October. Complete 
protection from wind, and slight shade. 

Caladium. 

This genus is now represented in gardens by a 
great number of varieties which are very effective 
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garden plants. The tubers start into growth in 
May, and at this time should be repotted with the 
compost given above. At first give one thorough 
watering to settle the soil, afterwards water very 
slightly until the leaves have made some growth, 
then gradually increase the supply, giving liquid 
manure once a week as soon as the pot is full of 
roots. By October if the leaves are turning yellow 
gradually reduce the supply until the leaves have 
quite dried up, then lay the pot away in a shady 
place, cover with straw, and keep dry till May next. 

Amor phophaJ Jus campanulaius, {Soorun,) and 
A, Rwersii, are treated like Caladium. 

Alocasi \. 

This group does not go to rest as completely as 
Caladium, therefore slight watering must be con- 
tinued from October to April,during the latter month 
re-pot or give fresh soil and manure, and as soon 
as the plants have started into vigorous gro^\th, gi\ c 
abundant supplies of water with liquid manure once 
a week. These plants thrive much better on a 
bank of rich soil with pot sunk in it, to keep water, 
than in pots. Alocasia Lowii, which is seldom seen 
in good condition in this country, is very" fine in 
such circumstance in the conservatory. 
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SCHIZOCASIA PORTEI, 

Alocasia metallica, 

A. violacj:, 

PoTHOS or SciNDASPUS PERTUSUS, 

And numerous varieties of Dieffenbachia are treat- 
ed like Alocacia. 

Liliace^. 

The Lily Family. 

This family includes garden plants much valued 
for ornamental foliage (Dracaena), for bloom (Yuc-. 
ca), and as esculents (Onion). For all the purposes 
mentioned luxuriant growth is desirable , therefore a 
soil rich in vegetable matter should be employed 
with much shelter ; and slight shade for the species 
valued for ornamental foliage. 

Propagation is easily effected by cuttings of the 
stem and by seeds. 

Yucca gloriosa. 

A magnificent aloe-like plant with a large spike of 
beautiful creamy white flowers produced during the 
rains ; propagate by offshoots or by the iarge heads 
cut off during the cold season ; requires a very rich 
soil and regular irrigation to bring it to perfection. 
This is one of the chief ornaments of gardens near 
Poona. 
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Yucca quadricolor, 

Y. FILAMEKTOSA, 

And a large number of varieties have been 
raised by Mr. Ridley, of Lucknow, and will soon 
add much to our resources for table decoration, 
for which Yucca flowers are well suited, when 
the pure white of the inside of the flower is exposed 
by gently turning back the leaves. 

DRACiENA. 

Our gardens have lately been enriched by very 
many cross-bred varieties of Dracaena which are 
highly ornamental and easily managed. 

A rich loamy soil mixed with equal parts of well 
decayed garden sw eepings and sharp sand or broken 
bricks suit them. The drainage must be carefully 
looked to, because a slight over-watering or excess 
of drought disfigures the leaves. As usual in such 
cases the finest plants may be seen planted out in 
large raised beds of rich soil, where excess of 
moisture or drought is more easily avoided than 
with pot culture. The conservatory is the best place 
for Dracsena cultivation, but fair plants may be 
grown in a verandah. To propagate take a plant 
that has lost some of the lower leaves, a few inches 
below the lowest leaf make a deep incision and 
split the stem about two inches from the incision 
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upwards, insert a small piece of wood and bind 
some leaf mould in moss or sacking round the 
wound. Keep the soil moist, and after two months 
sufficient root will be developed to allow the head 
to be cut off and potted. Then make the remainder 
of the stem into two-inch cuttings and keep in a 
frame. 

Gi.oriosa SL'PEKBA 

Grows wild in Concan hedges and in the Deccan 
is of easy culture, only requiring to be planted at 
the root of a shrub with thin foliage, and watered 
freely during the rainy season ; but a grub climbs up 
the plant by night just before flowering time, eats off 
the top of the shoot and disappears before day, tak- 
ing with it all hope of the brilliant blossom. 

PoLiANTHES TU 13 ER 0 SA, Tuberose (Gul-chaboo). 

The single and double varieties are common and 
need no special culture. 

Onion. 

The onion is one of those blessings that Providence 
has furnished for man’s use in almost all countries, 
ft is cultivated with great success throughout India 
as well as in the temperate countries of Europe. 

For green onions the seed should be sown twice 
a month throughout the year. In the rainy season 
provide thorough drainage. During the hot season 
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provide slight shade and protection from hot winds. 
Jn dry weather water slightly once a day. For ripe 
onions sow, in well prepared seed bed, in September, 
and when the plants are u}> a few inches, plant out 
four inches apart. 

The ground must be laid out for irrigation, and 
water given once a week in dry weather. For seed, 
plant well shaped ripe onions about the beginning 
of November. Night-soil is an excellent manure 
for onions ; it may be used cither fresh and mixed 
mth the water for irrigation, or if decayed may be 
mixed with the soil previous to planting. 

Orchidace^:, Orchids. 

In Western India we have some of the most 
beautiful of this charming tribe of plants growing 
profusely in the jungles close at hand. Near the 
Ghauts, both above and below, where at least 100 
inches of rain fall during the short monsoon season 
seems to be their favourite home. 

The greater number of beautiful Orchids arc 
called epiphytal plants, as they live upon other 
plants, not by drawing nourishment from the sap of 
their hosts as true parasites do, but by clinging to 
the bark and taking shelter. The nourishment 
required is taken from the air, water, and probably 
the rain trickling over the decayed bark of the tree 
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dissolves and brings with it some of the mineral 
matter the tree had abstracted from the soil, or which 
is carried there as dust, and the dung of birds. 

About a month before the monsoon sets in is the 
most suitable time to get Orchids from the jungle. 
In collecting the plants, great care should be taken 
to have the roots unbroken, as they lake a long time 
to recover, and meanwhile make no progress. 
When removed to a dry climate, they should be 
planted in pots having large holes in the sides to 
admit air, and filled with pieces of wood and char- 
coal, with a few decayed leaves and moss. Hanging 
baskets, made of wooden spars, are also excellent, 
and even wire baskets are suitable if plentifully 
supplied with moss and pieces of wood ; but the 
roots of Orchids and of all other plants do not enjoy 
close proximity to such a rapid conductor of heat 
as wire. 

Anything that will impede the free passage of water 
or air should not be put into the pots or hanging 
baskets. During the growing season, that is, from 
the beginning to the end of the monsoon, water 
should be given freely twice daily, and towards the 
cold season gradually reduced until by January it 
has reached twice a week, at which rate the watering 
should remain until the monsoon again comes round . 
Shade from mid-day sunshine only is desirable, and 
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the shade should be of a nature that will admit 
diffused light freely, such as the leaves of a thin 
tree. Of artificial shades, the common cocoa fibre 
matting is the best, as it is cool yet light and airy. 
There are some very fine terrestrial Orchids that are 
found growing in soil like other plants, and a free 
well-drained loam, with about one-fourth part leaf- 
mould, will be found a suitable compost to grow 
them in. If taken from a jungle, they should be 
transplanted with a large ball of earth, as a slight 
disturbance of the roots may cause the death of the 
plant, though not for some weeks after transplanting ; 
meanwhile the plant will continue growing from the 
store of sustenance laid up in ifs tubers, and the loss 
may be attributed to some other cause. 

One of the most beautiful of terrestrial Orchids is 
Ancectochilus setaceus, a charming little plant with 
the leaves bronzed and netted with gold. This 
plant is found on the Neilgherries and in Ceylon. 
It thrives well in a small pot with a mixture of 
yellow loam and leaf-mould, having the small pot 
placed in the centre of a larger one, surrounded 
with coarse gravel, the gravel covered with moss and 
a bell-glass. Water should be given to the soil in 
the pot once in two days during the rainy season 
when the plant is growing, and the surrounding 
moss should be sprinkled with water daily; but 
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during the dry season water at the root and on the 
moss once a week is sujHicient. 

SciTAMINACEiE, 

The Ginger and Arrowroot Family^ 

Is a very important group of herbaceous plants, 
some of large size, (Musa, Mar. Kela^ others are 
important condiments (Ginger, Turmeric) and a 
few arehiglily ornamental (Alpinia). To grow any 
large herbaceous plant successfully an extremely 
rich soil, abundant water, and free drainage is neces- 
sary, and in this family the produce either of fruit 
as in the Banana, or of underground stems as in the 
(linger and Turmeric, is in proportion to the amount 
of leaf development that has been duly exposed to 
light. Therefore a very rich soil with the necessary 
Avater, planting sufficiently thick for the plants 
to protect each other, yet not thick enough to pre- 
vent access of light, are important considerations. 

Propagation is effected by division of the root, 
(rhizome) . 

Ginger, TAnziber officinale^ (Adruclc, green, 
Soont, dry ginger,) and 

Turmeric, Curcuma longa (Hullud,) 

Should be cultivated on a small scale in every gar- 
den. In field culture at the beginning of April old 
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plantations are ploughed up and the roots prepared 
for market. At the same time, in land that has 
been extra carefully ploughed, manured and laid 
out in ridges for irrigation, in the same manner 
as preparation is made for planting Sugarcane ; 
pieces of the fresh end of the rhizome, about an 
inch long are planted about one foot apart, between 
ridges which stand about eighteen inches apart, and 
freely irrigated. Subsequent culture consists of 
weeding and keeping the soil open. 

Arrowroot (West Indian), Maranta 
arundinacccc* 

The cultivation of this plant is spreading, and no 
doubt some soils will be found in which it can be 
grown profitably. It may be treated exactly like 
Ginger or Turmeric. A showy variety, with much 
white variegation, has been introduced, and is grown 
as a pot plant. 

Ganna. 

Hybred varieties of this beautiful genus are now 
numerous and common in gardens. The best 
position for them is a small island made in a pond 
with water that does not stagnate ; if the water runs 
dry at times it will be advantageous. To propagate 
divide the roots (rhizomes) or take seeds and file 
the outer cover thin, or better, bury in a manure pit 
for six months or so. 
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Alpinia nutans, Panagchampay sind 
CosTus sPEciosus, Keooy • 

Are beautiful plants for the banks of a water- 
course or tank, propagated like Canna. 

Musa superba, Mar. Chinuy 

Is often called the wild plantain, as it belongs to 
the same genus. It is a native of the Western 
ghauts, where during the rains it may be seen 
adorning the hill sides with its magnificent foliage. 
It may be raised from seeds, but it is better to 
procure bulbs from its native habitat. The bu%s 
may be taken up in April and will carry a great 
distance without loss. A rich soil and abundant 
watering during the rains are necessary. After the 
leaves dry up, no water should be given. 

Musa sumatkana 

Is a dwarf species, with a rich purple variegation 
on the leaves, very showy when grown on a bank of 
rich soil in the conservatory. 

The Banana. 

The small yellow thin-skinned fruit, called by the 
Natives ‘ Son-kale,' is one of the finest fruits itt 
cultivation. It is to be found plentifully through- 
out the country, but is expensive, as owing to the 
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great height to which it grows, it is very easily 
broken by- the wind, and must have a really well- 
sheltered situation. It thrives equally well in the 
black soil of the Deccan or the alluvial of the 
Concan, provided the soil is enriched by a liberal 
supply of strong manure. Oil cake, which is too 
stronge a manure for most plants, is excellent for 
the Banana. It should be broken small and dug 
in near the roots. Night-soil is also an excellent 
manure for the Banana ; it may be used fresh if 
decayed is not procurable. 

There is a large red-fruited variety of fine flavour 
that is plentfully grown about Bassein. It will 
grow freely enough in black soil, but does not 
perfect its fruit properly in such a soil, probably 
the red colour of the fruit is produced by some 
metallic oxide in the soil, and where this is want- 
ing, it refuses to thrive. It ripens well in soil of 
a yellow loamy character. The Chinese Banana 
is a very dwarf variety, but its fruit is inferior to the 
sorts previously mentioned. March is the proper 
planting season for the Concan and the Deccan, that 
is, the beginning of the hot season. Where the 
climate is excessively hot and dry during the hot 
season, it will be better to defer planting till near the 
end of the season. Plenty of water once in four 
days and fr^e drainage are necessary. 
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Varieites of Banana cultivated in Western India, 
JRai or Xq/kale^Stem very strong, reddish, 
medium height ; leaves with red midrib and edges ; 
fruit very large, cylindrical, red-skinned, of superior 
flavour. 

Sonelcale — Stem very tall, weak ; leaves of thin 
texture, large ; fruit small, cylindrical, yellow, thin 
skinned, of very fine flavour, considered the best. 

Kalee — Stem medium ; leaves short, narrow, with 
red midrib ; fruit small, round, yellow, thick-skinned, 
flavour rich when cooked or dead ripe. 

Goosavec — Stem medium height ; fruit medium 
size, yellow, thin-skinned, flavour superior, 

Botattee — Stem tall, stout; fruit three-cornered, 
thick skinned, yellow, sweet flavoured. 

Googee — Stem 6 feet, green, very stout; fruit 
cylindrical, yellow, of inferior flavour, except when 
dead ripe, when it is rich. 

LoJcandee — Stem lo feet, reddish, stout; leaves 
of thick texture, large ; fruit long, cylindrical, large, 
skin medium thickness, yellowy superior flavour. 

Amaryllidace-e. 

The Amaryllis or Crinum Family, 

Our gardens are rich in beautiful flowering 
plants, mostly with bulbous ^ roots ' (short under- 
ground stems) belonging to this family. 
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As usual with bulbous rooted plants seasons of 
rapid growth alternate with periods of rest more 
or less complete. During the growing season 
thorough watering is necessaT}% during the resting 
period very little is required, but protection from 
the sun js desirable. 

Hippeastrum. 

Dr, Bonavia, of Etawah, has produced a large 
number of hybreds in this genus that are very great 
acquisitions in our gardens, as the flowers are large, 
of great substance, and in many shades of colour, 
from pure white to crimson, blended m great variety 
of streaks and bands, affording most beautiful con- 
trasts, and of especial value, because, ith a little 
management, the plants may be in bloom during the 
first few weeks of the monsoon when flowers are 
very scarce. These beautiful lilies grow freely in 
any ordinary rich garden soil, and naturally flower 
during the hot season ; but after keeping the bulbs 
dry during December and January they may be 
taken up during February, and kept on a cool dry 
shelf till the monsoon breaks, when the bulbs should 
be planted and will flower about three weeks later. 
If left in the ground and watered occasionally the 
bloom comes between the middle of Februar}’ to 
the end of the hot season. At this season the flower 
stem may be cut near the base soon after the first 
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flowers are open and kept in water indoors* By 
giving fresh water and cutting a small piece ofl 
the bottom of the stem daily the flowers will con- 
tinue opening and retain their beauty and fragrance 
a considerable time. Propagation is effected by 
off-sets and by seed. Slight shade prolongs the 
duration of the flowers. 

HiEAIANTHUS ViRESCENS. 

A small bulbous plant, bearing large heads of 
crimson flowers on short upright stems, A rich 
well-drained soil and plenty of water when growing, 
but very little during the hot season, is the treat- 
ment it requires. 

Eucharis amazonica. 

One of the most beautiful of the Amarylis family. 
The flowers are pure white and delicately perfumed. 
Requires a rich soil and plenty of water during its 
growing season, from May to November. In the 
dry season it should be permitted to dry to some 
extent, but never kept dust dry. 

Crinum, 

A genus of the Amarylis family yielding very fine 
flowers, mostly pure white, but a few have tints of 
red and purple. They flower during the rains, and 
many are sweetly perfumed. They enjoy a very 
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moist rich soil, and during the growing season require 
large supplies of water. Propagate by division of 
the roots. About the beginning of July the Crinums 
are subject to the ravages of a black caterpillar 
which does great mischief by eating away the centre 
of the leaf and leaving a film of the epidermis to 
protect itself ; cutting out the caterpillars is the only 
means of checking its ravages. 

ZEPHiraANTHES Tl BISPATHA, and Z. ROSEA, 

Are beautiful Amarylids with grass-like leaves 
and rose or white crocus-like flowers. Very useful 
for the ground work of a large bed with choice 
shrubs. 

Iru) vcea. 

The Irh Family. 

In our gardens this family is represented by 
The Gladioli s. 

An herbaceous plant with sword- like vertically flat- 
tened leaves and spikes of flowers arranged on one side 
of the stem (secund) of every shade of colour from 
pure white to bright crimson, and of particular use 
in house decoration, because when half opened the 
spike can be cut and taken indoors, where by giving 
fresh water daily it will continue to open flowers up 
to the end of the spike. 
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Any richfriablewcll drained soil is suitable. Plant 
the bulbs at the beginning of the rainy season four 
inches deep, when growing fast water freely mth 
liquid manure. After flowering, when the leaves 
become yellow, gradually reduce the supply of water, 
and when fully dried, dig up and store in a cool 
dry place till next planting season, 

pARDANTHrS CHINENSIS 

Is a common yellow-flowered herbaceous plant, 
which thrives with ordinary garden treatment. 

Hydrocharidea:. 

The Frog Bit Family. 

This family includes some water-weeds that 
should be cultivated in small ponds in every garden, 
because as Oliver observes — “The submerged 
leaves of several species of this family are well 
suited to show the rotation of the cell- sap in their 
individual cells. To observe it place thin longi- 
tudinal sections or the membranous margin of a 
leaf, under a high magnifying power." 

Vallisneria spiralis and Othei.ia alismoides 

Are plentiful in quiet streams and thrive in ponds 
with a little mud at the bottom and the water not 
quite stagnant. 
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In company with this family one of the Algae, 
Spirogyra longata, one of the most delicate of the 
water- weeds, called in Marathi ^ showel/ should be 
cultivated. It is a very beautiful microscopic object, 
which has added much to botanists’ knowledge of 
cell formation. 

GRAMINEiE. 

The Grass Family. 

This large group of plants has been characterised 
as the most useful of all the families of plants to 
man, and in garden arrangements there are few 
objects more graceful than clumps of bamboo on 
the banks of tanks. The young branches are very 
beautiful when combined with Lilies in house deco- 
ration, and the flowering branches of many grasses 
are very pretty and durable when other flowers are 
scarce. Any ordinary rich garden soil with abun- 
dant water and good drainage will grow garden 
grasses. Propagation is effected by dividing the 
root-stock, by layering cuttings and seeds. 

Among variegated grasses, 

PoA VARIEGATA is Very ornamental in the con- 
servatory. 

Arando DpNAX VARIEGATA is fmc whcn plant- 
ed on a small island in a pond with poor 
sandy soil. In rich soil the variegation is 
lost ; and 
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Phalaris arukdinaceje variegata looks well 
on a shady moist bank* 

Arundo donax and Saccharum procerum are 
very fine plants for clumps on large lawns. 

For Lawn grasses we have only one native plant 
that is fairly suitable, — Cynodon dactylon, Hurriahe 
or Doah grass. (For directions for making a Lawn 
.see page 41.) 


FERNS. 

Ferns love a still, moist atmosphere, and thrive 
with less light than other garden plants, hence the 
grace and loveliness that can be imparted to shady 
confined nooks where light-loving plants would 
perish. 

There are two distinct classes of ferns, evergreen 
and deciduous ; the former are natives of districts, 
have a considerable degree of moisture in the air 
all the year round, the latter are found in districts 
like Western India with abundant rain during a 
particular season, and the remainder of the year dry. 
The evergreen species are most valued in cultiva- 
tion, and are more easy to manage than the deci- 
duous kinds. 

Soil . — ^As frequent watering is necessary, yet 
stagnant water is very injurious, the soil must be of 
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a nature to receive and absorb what is required and 
allow the surplus to pass away freely. For this 
purpose a free admixture of potsherds, broken small, 
is advisable, and the soil may be composed of one- 
half good loam, one-fourth decayed leaveSf &c., 
one-fourth broken potsherds. If the loam does not 
contain any lime, a small quantity should be added. 
The drainage at the bottom of the pot must be 
arranged carefully, keeping the convex sides of the 
potsherds up to allow a clear passage for the water. 
Should any wormcasts appear on the surface of the 
pot, the plant should be turned out and the worms 
removed, as they very soon stop the drainage at the 
bottom. The manner in which some of the maiden- 
hair ferns are grown at Gunesh Khind has some 
advantages, and the plants have been somewhat 
admired. A board is covered with a compost of 
one-half very calcareous loam, one-fourth leaf-mould, 
and one-fourth moss. The compost is laid down 
about an inch thick ; on this is laid the small plants, 
which are then covered uith a thin layer of moss, and 
the whole fastened down firmly with wire netting. 
A board of this kind may be made of any shape, such 
as a shield or an oval, and when the plants are well 
grown, may be used to decorate a room by standing 
against a wall. Maiden-hair ferns grown in this way 
are often more than a foot long. Four boards miiy 
be joined so as to make a pyramid, and a vase 
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placed on the top, from which water may trickle ovei 
the plants. This, if filled several times daO>% will 
keep the ferns properly watered. 

To RAISE Ferns from Seed (Spores). 

Take a pot and arrange potsherds carefully for 
drainage about two inches high, prepare a mixture 
of two parts good loam and one part leaf mould 
and sift through a half inch sieve, pack the compost 
firmly in the pot, leaving about two inches at the 
top empty. Give a good watering from the surface. 
Sow the Fern spores, cover with a sheet of glass, 
and stand in a saucer of water not more than § inch 
deep, and keep in shade. 

Tree Ferns, 

Very beautiful tree Ferns grow freely on the 
Neilgherries, and can be brought from that district 
during July and August with safety. The fronds 
and roots are cut off and the stem packed with 
moss in a box. A twenty days’ journey in this 
condition appears not to harm them. When the 
stems are received in the conservator}', a bed of 
broken bricks and potsherds should be arranged to 
provide very perfect drainage, the stem placed on 
the drainage and carefully packed round with a 
mixture of four parts potsherds or broken bricks, 
one part good loam, and one part leaf-mould made 
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very firm. The stem should *be covered with moss 
and kept moist by frequent watering. When 
growth is fully established the soil may be enriched 
by a surface layer of four inches of leaf-mould. 


EDGINGS. 

If sufllcient water is procurable, an edging of some 
dwarf-growing plant is much to be preferred to one 
of tiles or such like. The following plants are 
suitable for such works ; they should be trimmed in 
May and December. In positions where water is 
scarce or has to be carried to the garden, it is gene- 
rally advisable to make edgings of bricks, tiles, or 
such like, A native imitation of the European 
edging tile is coming into use, and is a great im- 
provement on the rows of bottles that are often to 
be seen. Common bricks and tiles set on end make 
a fair edging if nothing more artistic is procurable, 
but the prettiest edging of this kind is made of 
irregular pieces of a white crystalline stone that is 
plentiful in some parts of the country, called by the 
natives ghar. 

AlTERNANTHERA AMABILIS. 

This plant, though lately introduced, is already 
established as one of the most beautiful edgings. Its 
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brilliant crimson colour and dwarf habit render it 
particularly striking. A rich sandy soil, thorough 
drainage, and a free supply of water are necessary. 
Propagate from cuttings put in at any season, 

JusTiciA GENDARUSSA {Native name^ Tew), 

A dwarf plant, with willow-like leaves, forms an 
excellent edging ; prefers a heavy rainfall. Propa- 
gate by cuttings planted during the rains. 

Paradanthus tithymaloides (Walayice Sher), 

Is in very common use as an edging. It has an 
advantage in growing in any garden soil that is open 
and friable, requiring no watering after it is once 
established. A very prettily variegated variety was 
found at Qunesh Khind in 1870. When it has 
become more plentiful, it will make a very striking 
edging. 

Plumbago capensis {Native namc^ Chit rah). 
This plant, by frequent clipping, may be brought 
into a dense form, and is very well suited for edging 
wide roads. Propagate by cuttings of ripe wood. It 
thrives best at an altitude of over 2,000 feet above 
the sea. 

The Tom Thumb Geranium 
Makes an excellent edging for wide paths ; requires 
a rich well-drained soil. Propagate by cuttings. A 
rainfall over 50 inches is injurious. 
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FENCES, 

Nothing affects the appe^ance of a garden more 
than the condition of the fences, which must be of a 
neat and regular character, and by a proper selection 
of plants for the«*purpose, they may be made to 
form one of the chief graces of the garden. Where 
cattle are not grazing regularly, the ugly lines of 
prickly-pear and milk bush that are so common are 
very objectionable. Some of the following plants 
make a perfectly efficient fence, while enlivening 
the scene with brilliant flowers, 

Durant A Plumieri, (Malkangiuiee.) 

Makes a most beautiful fence, quite impenetrable 
to cattle. Its lovely blue flowers and little racemes 
of golden fruit are always interesting. It succeeds 
well in black soil on the Deccan. 

Lantana aculeata 

Makes a very good fence in situations where the 
rainfall is over 50 inches. The shears require to 
be used freely to keep it in order. Propagate by 
seed or cuttings. 

Lawsonia alba {Mendie) 

Is excellent for interior fencing, where it is not 
subject to depredations from cattle. Propagate by 
cuttings in any good garden soil. 
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Pomegranate. 

The Pomegranate is a fine fence plant, suitable 
for a calcareous soil and a rainfall under 40 inches. 
Propagate by cuttings for the double and by seed 
for the common variety. 

Bougainvillea spectabilis. 

With a rich open soil, plenty of water and good 
drainage, this plant makes an exceedingly rich 
and impenetrable fence. A light trellis should first 
be made to train the plant on, and by the time the 
trellis has decayed, the plant will be strong enough 
to stand alone. Propagate by layers, and plant six 
feet apart. Tie in the rampant shoots close to the 
trellis, and prune freely where too thick. 

Hjematoxylon Campechianum, 

The Logwood tree (Pafung) 

Makes an excellent fence and bears clipping 
well. It is suitable for a situation with a black soil 
and a rainfall not over 40 inches annually. Pro- 
pagate by seed, which should be sown where the 
fence is required. 

ViTEx Negundo (the Chaste tree) 

Forms a beautiful fence in situations where the 
rainfall is over So inches yearly. Propagate from 
cuttings or seed. 
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Casuarina muricata, and Inga dulcis. 

In a very sandy soil or any good soil of a very 
open friable nature, and with a good supply of 
water, these trees make excellent fences "if kept 
regularly cut in and trimmed. Propagate by seeds. 

Euphorbia tiriculla (Jhe common Milk 
Busk ; §her)i 

Makes a stiff formal fence. The milky sap is 
very acrid. Propagate by cuttings. 

Prickly-pear (Negadoung) and 

Euphorbia Nerifolia {Thor)t 

Are excellent fence plants for Railways in dry 
situations. 

Agave Americana 

Makes good fences in moist situations if planted 
on an embankment, so that the roots have an open 
dry soil to grow in. 

Propagate by offshoots. 

Parkinsonia aculeata. 

A very handsome small tree that grows freely in 
the Deccan on a rich soil, will make an excellent 
fence ; it is grown from seeds, 

Jatropha curcas (JMoglee Ferrendee). 

In situations with a heavy rainfall, this plant makes 
a good fence. The seeds yield a large proportion of 
oil fit for lamps. Propagate by seeds or cuttings. 

14 
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TREATMENT OF PLANTS AFTER A 
LONG JOURNEY. 

The great loss that occurs among plants intro- 
duced from Europe shows that this subject is but 
little understood, especially in the case of deciduous 
plants, such as the Rose and European fruits. The 
common plan is to plant in pots and water freely at 
the root several times daily. Now as the plant on its 
arri\'al, having neither fresh roots nor leaves, is in 
the worst possible condition for assimilating the food 
supplied to it, that any sunive such treatment is 
proof of a wonderful degree of hardiness. The pro- 
per treatment is — Plant in a dry soil ; water thoroughly 
once ; keep the plants in a cool moist place, if dark 
so much the better (a bath-room is generally suit- 
able) ; sprinklegently with water twice daily; in about 
20 days they will be growing, and if the roots are 
examined they will be found to have made more 
progress than the heads ; then gradually inure to 
light, and water more freely at the root. If no cool 
moist place is available it is an eT^cellent plan to 
cover the plant entirely with a thick coating of the 
mixture of dung and soil that natives cover the floors 
of their houses wdth. 



GARDEN CALENDAR FOR WESTERN 
INDIA. 


I nSEOPLE of experience or practice in gardening 
have so little faith in Calendars, that it is 
often said the information wanted is never to be 
found in them ; but these ‘ Hints' are not written for 
people of great experience, and there is no doubt 
that by scanning the Calendar occasionally, the 
attention may be drawn to work that is more fully 
described in its proper place. It must not be thought 
that the work indicated should be done at the time 
stated only, as circumstances may prevent it, and 
there are other times at which the work noted may 
be carried out with equal success. The most that 
can be said is that the time noted in the Calendar 
is generally suitable for the operations that are 
mentioned. 
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JANUARY. 

S his is one of the gayest months of the yeax in 
Indian gardens, except in the few places 
altitude or latitude is great enough for frost 
to affect vegetation. 

Nearly all the gay flowering annuals should be in 
full beauty, and Tea Roses flowering freely. If bud- 
ding has been neglected earlier, ilis not yet too late. 
Cauliflowers should be ready for cutting, and Cab- 
bage, Beet, and a great variety of vegetables at their 
best. 

In places where the, rainfall is heavy, this is the 
best time to put in cuttings of Roses, and other 
flowering shrubs. 

Inarch Mango, Guava, and Pomegranate trees. 
Watch flowering Melons, and if you have a supe- 
rior sort, fertilize by hand and cover the flower with 
a piece of fine net to keep off insects. 

Beds of Caladiums or other tuberous rooted plants 
should have a layer of leaves 3 inches thick laid over 
them to keep them cool, and for this purpose strip 
the leaves off some cut branches of a tree with small 
leaves, such as Cassia Sumatrana ; when dry these 
leaves take on a golden brown colour, which has a 
very agreeable effect. 
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FEBRUARY. 

D EA roses that were budded during October 
should be in fine flower. Thin out the 
buds from newly budded plants, so that they 
may not exhaust themselves. 

Turn up all ground that is not occupied with 
crops. 

Grapes should be ripening ; reduce the supply of 
water slightly. 

Sow Cauliflower and Celery to be ready at the 
beginning of the rains. It requires great skill and 
care to carry them through the hot season, but it can 
be done by covering the ground with leaves or straw, 
frequent hoeing and regular watering. 

Prune Cissus discolor plants, put in the cuttings, 
two eyes long, in sand, and keep the old stock dryish 
till May ; if in a pot, plunge it in the earth in a cool 
place. Pinch out the points of fruit-bearing shoots of 
Melons and Gourds, and fertilize such Melon flowers 
as need that assistance. 

If not already provided lay up stores of surface soi 1 
mixed with manure and green weeds to form pot- 
ting compost. 
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MARCH. 



LANT Baaana offshoots. 
Sow Cucumbers. 


Prune Vines that have given their fruit, and keep 
them dry till the rains come on. 

Turn up a second time all unoccupied ground, 
and look after manure to be put in at the end of May. 
Put in cuttings of Roses, Geraniums, and such 
like plants, if they have been neglected earlier. 

Cut away the bunch of unexpanded flowers at the 
end of the fruit stalk of Bananas, and give the trees 
support, to prevent their being blown over by the 
usual midsummer storms. 


See that budding ties have all been removed, and 
that the wire or string that fastens labels is not cutting 
off the heads of plants. The labels attached to all 
lately budded Rose trees should be removed from the 
main stem to one of the branches, where they are 
not likely to do great mischief if neglected. 

Get in supplies of gravel for garden paths to be 
laid down at the beginning of the monsoon. 

Fertilize Amarylis flowers by conveying the pollen 
of one flower to the stigma of another with the aid 
of a camel-pair pencil. 
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APRIL. 

n HE Amarylis will be in flower and should be 
protected by]an awning to retain the beauty 
flowers. 

Evergreen trees will be making their hot season 
growth and shedding their old leaves. Collect all 
the leaves that can be found, and bury them in a 
pit to make leaf-mould ; there is nothing more essen- 
tial to success in growing flowers than a supply of 
this manure. 

Where the rainfall is under 50 inches, early in the 
month sow Asters, Calliopsis, Pinks and Phlox 
Drummondi. For early flowering, a shady spot with 
shelter from hot winds is required at this season. 

Get in epiphytal Orchids from the jungles, cutting 
away the branch of the tree they are found on rather 
than injure the plant by pulling it off; if the 
branch is too large to cut, be very careful not to 
break the roots while taking off the plant, as they 
take a long time to recover when broken. 

Cantonment and Municipal authorities will be 
cleaning out roadside drains, secure as much of the 
silt as possible, it is fine.for lawns and flower beds. 
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MAY. 

HnHIS should be a very busy month. If the 
Hfl rainfall is not over 50 inches annually, 80\r 
Peas, French Beans, Bhendy, Cucumbers, Carrots, 
Tomatoes, Asters, Balsams, Coxcombs, Mirabilis, atid 
other annuals that are called tender or half-hardy in 
Europe. Annuals called hardy in Europe should 
not be sown till the end of the rains. 

Bulbous and Tuberous rooted plants, such as 
Achimines, Gloxineas, Caladiums, Dahlias and 
Artichokes, will be starting into growth, and should 
be re-potted or transplanted into fresh ground. 

Prune Roses, Figs, and Peaches. Plant Gladiolus 
roots towards the end of the month, with a liberal 
supply of well-rotted manure mixed with the soil, 
and a lot of sand round the bulb. Plant from two 
to four inches deep, in proportion to the size of the 
bulb. As orchids start into growth, begin to water 
them more frequently until they get water daily 
either by hand or from rain by the time the monsoon 
comes. 

Re-pot all plants as they start into growth. 

Sow white and green Knol-Kohl, or Kohl Rabi. 
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JUNE. ' 

n HE monsoon comes over Western India dur- 
ing the early part of this month, and after the 
rst of rain, there is generally some fine weather, 
which is the seed time par excellence throughout the 
Bombay Presidency, and the most favourable seed 
time for gardens in the parts of the country where the 
rainfall is not over 50 inches annually. There are 
very few seeds that may not be sown at this time with 
advantage. Note a few of the exceptions — Candy tuft , 
Pansy, Antirrhinum, and Petunia succeed better two 
months later. Spinach and the Globe Artichoke don’t 
like the heat at this season and are better sown later ; 
while all the Cabbage tribe, including Cauliflower, 
Knol-Kohl, Brussels Sprouts, Brocoli and Turnips are 
so much subject to attacks of green-fly during the 
month of July, that it is better to defer sowing. 

Plant out seedlings that have been raised in shelter. 

Sow Radish and Lettuce fortnightly, and Mustard 
and Cress weekly or oftener from this month to 
November. 

Look out for mildew on Roses, and cut off and 
burn the affected parts. 
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JULY. 

n F any of the Cabbage tribe was sown last 
month, they are likely to be infested with 
green«fly. For this pest, give frequent doses of an 
infusion of cheap tobacco or salt-water. The Cu- 
cumber tribe will also be infested with a little, red- 
winged beetle, which eats the young leaves. The 
tobacco infusion will make his dainties unpalatable. 

Weeding is the grand occupation of this month,and 
should be done thoroughly. The weeds should not 
only be cut down but carried to a pit and buried. 
They make an excellent manure, and should invari- 
ably be cut down before the flower appears. “ One 
year seeding, ten years weeding ’’ is not more trite 
than true. 

Pick off the rainy season flowers from Vines, as 
they do not ripen fruit from these flowers and will 
flower again later. 

Plant out Balsams, Coxcombs, Asters, and all 
kinds of flowering plants that were sown last month. 

During this month a purple coloured caterpillar 
commences its ravages on Roses, by eating the leaves 
and flower buds. Make a careful search morning 
and evening, whenever the slightest sign of its work 
appears, and kill. 
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AUGUST, 

mniOW the main crops of Cabbage, CauliHower, 
and Celery during this month* and take care 
to have the white varieties. The purple colour in 
many varieties is caused by alkali which the plant 
takes up, and in proportion to its power of assimi- 
lating this alkali is its power of resisting cold and its 
harsh taste ; but as we do not require our garden 
plants to resist much cold, let us have the white 
varieties. 

Give Caladiums and other plants that are growing 
fast and perhaps pot-bound, frequent doses of weak 
liquid manure. 

Hoe and weed every dry day. Clip edgings and 
take the points oif the ends of straggling shoots of 
Noisette Roses. 

Bud Oranges and Pumaloes, preferring the Sweet 
Lime as a stock for Oranges, and the Citron as a 
stock for Pumaloes. Take care that your Pumaloe 
buds are from a seedless-fruited tree. 

Replant edgings of Alternanthera two lines 4 
inches apart, make one fine broad line after a short 
time. The breadth of the edging should be pro- 
portionate to the width of the road. 
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SEPTEMBER 

n s an excellent time to transplant Roses and 
other shrubs that on the Deccan will have 
d their rainy season growth, and on the 
Concan will just be starting from the rest that 
excessive rain sends them to. 

Sowings may be made of Cauliflower, Cabbage, 
Turnip, Carrot, Knol-Kohl and flowering annuals, 
such as Candy-tuft, Lobelia, Pansy, Antirrhinum, 
Balsam, Coxcomb, Mignonette, Nasturtium and 
Petunia. 

On the Concan and in Bombay this is the general 
sowing time for nearly all flowering plants, as the 
heavy rains that would cause tender seedlings to 
damp off are nearly over. Lei your seed-sowing 
compost have fresh loam, leaf -mould and sand in 
equal proportions if possible. If good sand not apt 
to bind is not procurable, bricks pounded and sifted 
make an excellent substitute. 

5ow Petunia for cold season flowering ; the treat- 
ment is the same as for Portulaca. 

Propagate, Gesnera, Begonia, Achimines, Gloxi- 
neas as directed under these different heads. 

Inarch Mango trees. 
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OCTOBER. 

n N places where the rainfall is not over So 
inches annually, the growth of the season 
se stocks should by this time be getting firm 
and ready for budding. As soon as the wood is 
firm enough to bear handling without breaking off 
short, it is ready. Good plump buds are to be got 
at this time also, and budding may safely be carri- 
ed on up to February. 

Pul in cuttings of Cypress trees. Sow Tomatoes 
and annuals for succession. 

Maiden-hair Ferns will now be making strong 
growth, see that the supply of water is not stinted. 

Re-pot all plants that are pot-bound and required 
to grow on during the cold season. Gradually reduce 
the supply of water to Orchids from daily during the 
monsoon to twice a week from January to June, 
Water freely Pumaloe trees that are swelling their 
fruit. 

Plant cuttings of Geraniums. 

Sow seeds and put in cuttings as directed for last 
month. Seeds need careful shading when sown 
during this month, as the heat is sometimes exces- 
sive, and good seed is often lost. Inarch mango 
trees if neglected last month. 
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NOVEMBER. 

D HIS is the general season for putting do^n 
cuttings in places where the rainfall is 
50 inches annually ; but where the rainfall is 
heavier, the wood will be found to be scarcely ripe 
enough, and the time for cuttings as a rule, should 
be January. 

Cauliflower just coming into flower will be greatly 
benefited by a liberal supply of weak liquid manure, 
and Celery will be grateful for similar treatment 
every alternate day. 

Sow Beet on the spot it is intended to grow on, 
unless you possess extra skill in transplanting, as if 
not the root is sure to be disfigured. 

To transplant Beet properly, soak the seedling bed 
thoroughly with water and pull up the plants gently, 
take a dibble and make a hole a good deal larger 
than the root requires, let the root down straight in 
the centre, insert the dibble about two inches from 
the side of the hole, and press the plant with the 
soil to one side. 

Plant out seedlings from late September sowings 
and mulch the ground with small leaves between the 
plants. This saves watering and assists growth. 
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DECEMBER- 

fl||tt|££nr£MB£R«SOWN Annuals should bo in 
Rfl| bloom. If cold winds prevail at nighty 
water in the morning instead of in the evening, as is 
advisable at other times. 

Look out for a little caterpillar that at this season 
destroys Rose leaves. Cutting off and burning the 
infected branches is the best cure. Red spider» 
thrip, and mealy bug also appear on plants that are 
crowded near to bungalows. A thorough washing 
with a jet of water repeated daily for a week will kill 
the pests. 

Look after Roses that refuse to open their buds, 
see that the drainage is perfect, and give frequent 
weak doses of liquid manure. 

Epiphytal Orchids will by this time have finished 
their growth, and should get water about once a 
week only from this time till the rains come on. 

Take the points off fruit-bearing vine shoots, and 
keep about one-half of the young grow^th cut back 
so as to let the fruit get the benefit of the sap, and 
keep the fruit shaded by foliage. Untie buds that 
were put in some lime ago and have] grown a few 
inches. 

Sow Balsam, Clarkia, and Larkspur at the 
beginning of the month. 



HABEAS GARDENING CALENBAE. 

By Mr. J. M. HENRY. 


nM| GARDEN CALENDAR demands of the 
reader the exercise of judgment, for if 
blindly followed it may prove as often wrong as 
right. The reader may, however, depend upon the 
order of sequence of the several details of work as 
accurate, as having been acted upon for five years 
•by the author while Superintendent of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Madras. 

Select the best of everything and grow everything 
well. 

Crop the ground systematically as if you expected 
any day to give an account of your procedure* 
Change your crops from place to place so as not to 
grow the same things on the same plots two seasons 
in succession. Lastly, sow everything in drills at 
the proper distance apart. When crops are in 
drills, they can be cultivated, and where irrigation 
is a necessity, so is drilling. 
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JANUARY. 

SPARAGUS. — Keep dear of weeds by fre* 
quent stirring of the soil ; irrigate weekly. 

Beans ^ French — Sow for late crop ; keep those in 
bearing well forked ; irrigate every fourth day. 

Cabbages. — Plant out the smaller varieties from 
the seed beds, and if kept well watered, will keep up 
a succession of small heads through the hot season ; 
do not root up the stems when first cut, but as each 
line is cut, fork in a little fresh manure and irrigate. 

Brussels Sprouts — May be treated in like manner. 

Celery^ — The farthest forward should now be 
fully earthed up, and irrigation given weekly into the 
trenches between the rows* 

Cucumbers, — Keep down over-luxuriant foliage by 
clearing off lateral shoots ; put bricks or house tiles 
under the fruit. 

Lettuce, — ^Tie up those forward enough ; put in 
another sowing for succession. 

Turnips. — Clean away all weeds and irrigate fre- 
quently. 

Sow weekly, on well prepared beds. 

Peas. — Keep clean by frequent forkings ; irrigate 
well weekly ; water in driblets is certain to bring on 
mildew, and your former labour is lost. 

15 
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JANUARY — continued. 

Country Vegetables , — Let all ground intended for 
these be well dug up if not already done, and a good 
supply of farm-yard manure applied. 

Flower Garden. 

This should be very gay with many of the Euro- 
pean half-hardy annuals. 

Asters , — Keep beds well stirred and clean ; see to 
ties in pot asters, and give them occasional waterings 
with liquid manure; goats’ drippings make good 
liquid manure for asters. 

Amarantkus , — Treat as above for asters ; put in 
a fresh sowing for the hot weather. 

Balsams , — Look to the shifting of successions in 
pots ; if allowed to get pot bound, loss of leaves and 
mildew is your reward. Grow singly in pots ; when 
two or three are in one pot, one always spoils the others. 

Carnations , — See to ties, examine well all the 
buds, and see there are no caterpillars eating away 
the side of the calyx. 

Coxcombs , under a slight shade ; do no 
water overhead. 

Convolvulus , — Put up neat bamboo trellis ; keep 
them well exposed to the morning sun. 

Coriopsis — Will require little attention further 
than regular watering ; those in beds should be kept 
well tied and clean of weeds. 
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JANUARY— 

Dahlias , — See to staking and tying ; keep a watch- 
ful e}'e for white- ants. 

Dianthus — Water well every evening ; beware of 
brackish water. 

Geranium , — Keep in slight shade, as the sun gets 
very powerful now. 

Lupins , — Water freely and see to ties. 

Peas, Sweet — ^They do not do well ; where grown 
see to trellises and keep in partial shade ; never 
expose to the afternoon sun. 

Petunias , — Plant out for the last time ; those in 
pots will now be in flower and will require constant 
attention in watering ; strike cuttings of the double 
varieties ; they will go through the long hot dry 
season better than older plants. 

Phlox, Annual , — These will require constant 
hoeing and watering, as they will now come into 
flower ; those in pots will require a little liquid 
manure, goats’ drippings, which should be kept in a 
large tub out of sight and used after it has settled 
and become clear. 

Portulaca , — Keep up successive sowings, as they are 
extremely pretty and last a long way into the diy sea- 
son ; when all others are gone, the Portulaca is often 
seen flowering luxuriantly on some back neglected 
walk with nothing but the Madras red gravel, which, 
by the way, is admirably suited to many of our annuals. 
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JANUARY — continued. 

Sunflower .-— in drills two feet apart. 

Verbena . — Plantin flat pans; keep those coming into 
flower well watered; watch thrip and red spider; if they 
appear, sprinkle with flowers of sulphur after watering. 

Zinnia . — Water freely with liquid manure as they 
are coming into flower. Collect seed only of such 
as are of good colour and well shaped. 

Many of the beds in the flower garden will now be 
filled with foliage plants ; this will require good 
soaking of water two or three times a week ; keep 
them well clipped and neat. The clippings should 
not be thrown away, but put into nursery beds in 
partial shade, then the old plants need not be saved 
of such as Alterantheras^ Coleus, &c. 

Agaves , — This had better be left until the beds 
are going under an alteration for the dry season. 

Fruit Garden. 

Custard Apple — Watch the fruit ; see that rats, 
birds, &c., are not carrying them away ; stop any 
gross growth that may be showing. 

Banana , — Cut off the point of the flowers as soon 
as 100 or so of the fruit have set : water by irriga- 
tion weekly. 

Pomegranate , the fruit as soon as you 
observe the smallest crack in it. 
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FEBRUARY. 

jrgWEAD the January Calendar before proceeding 
with this. See what is undone and spare the 
necessity of reminders here. If in previous month 
my advice has been carefully followed, you will now 
be reaping the benefits of your labours by good 
vegetal)les at your board. It has often been remark- 
ed that there are no peas like Madras peas for 
flavour, and truly so ; this is no reason why we should 
continue to grow inferior varieties when many of the 
English varieties flourish and fruit freely. As ground 
becomes vacant, have it well manured and dug at 
once ; it is then ready for your country vegetables, 
which must be sown this month. Keep all English 
vegetables free of weeds, and keep the fork going. 
If you have attended to my former instructions and 
have had everything sown in drills, there will be no 
difficulty in doing this. Never fork immediately 
after watering, but, on the contrary, as early before 
it as possible. 

French Beam , — Sow a last crop ; if the weather 
is favourable you may have a good one. 

Brinjals , — Plant out in rows one foot and a half 
between each other, and the same in the drills. 
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FEBRUARY — continued. 

Bottle Gourd. — Sow in pans in a mixture of leaf 
mould and sand ; pot off singly as soon as you can 
handle them. 

Cucumber, country — In like manner. 

Melons, Water and Sweet — Ditto; also Snake 
Gourd and Squash. 

Flower Garden. 

Keep scrupulously clean and every thing in its 
place ; for on this depends the whole success of a 
flower garden. Attend to former instructions, throw 
nothing away, but in some back corner put in every 
clipping as a cutting ; by this means you may be 
able to keep your flower garden or those of your 
neighbour much longer into the dry season. 

All European half hardy annuals will now be in 
perfection. Attend to January's Calendar, and do 
not water overhead such as are in flower. 

Fmit Garden. 

Plantains. — Clear away old stems that have 
fruited, and secure such as appear too weak to cany 
their fruit, 

Sapodilla Plum — Will now be beginning to ripen ; 
use every means to keep away squirrels, bats, &c. 

I have found, as regards the latter, a flag put on a 
long pole a good thing to frighten them. 
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MARCH. 

■|B1[NGLISH vegetables will now be giving place 
Bl^l to country ones, many of which are well 
worthy of attention ; indeed, very much more than 
they get. 

Asparagus . — These will require weekly waterings. 
Towards the end of the month, if they have been 
properly managed, the seeds will be showing change 
of color ; then water must be withheld to a great 
extent ; once a month will be sufficient until grow- 
ing season, which is generally about July or August. 
Most other English vegetables being annuals, will 
require constant watering until used or killed by 
the sun, when the ground should be immediately 
manured and dug up a foot or nine inches deep. 
If you have time and the ground is to be vacant for 
a month or two, it is a good system to trench 2 or 
2 J feet deep and throw the ground into ridges. 

Bottle Gourd , — This requires very deeply dug 
ground ; indeed, the best method to grow this is to 
dig a large pit, throwing the soil into a large heap. 
Mix with manure when doing so, and sow you 
plant on the mound formed. 

Cucumber . — These should be planted at distances 
of six feet each way. The best plan is to plant them 
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MARCH — continued^ 

near a fence, where they can cling ; you get a much 
larger crop from a small piece of ground. 

Sweet Melon , — These do equally well when treat- 
ed as Cucumbers, but require a little more attention, 
especially as the fruit gets large. A piece of com- 
mon net I have found a very good thing for sup- 
porting the fruit ; they also require richer, ground 
and more water in the early stage of their growth. 
To have first class fruit, it is necessary to get your 
fruit all set together, as they then ripen about the 
same time, when water can be withheld, giving the 
fruit a fine flavour, which is not the case otherwise. 

Goa or Double Beans , — Sow in drills two feet apart, 
in single rows, four inches between each seed. 

Snake Gourd and Squash , — Sow in drills two feet 
apart. Sow singly at the root of a tree or side of a 
fence ; if neither of these be available, sow in the 
open and erect a trellis. The backyard is a good 
place for both, and their foliage throw a grateful 
shade during the hot months. 

Sweet Potatoes, — Plant* small tubers or small pieces 
of the stem ; the former come very much sooner to 
maturity. Plant in drills two feet apart and i J feet 
in rows. Keep well watered. 

Spinach,^?iO'^ in drills feet apart. A deli- 
cious vegetable. 
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MARCH — continued. 

Tapioca. — Plant stout cuttings of the stem 3 feet 
apart each way. 

Tomatoes . is a vegetable, or rather fruit, 
the seeds of which must be imported yearly or it 
degenerates down to the size of a common marble, 
and that in the first generation. Sow in pans, plant 
out in rows 4 feet apart and one foot from plant to 
plant. 

-Fi^w.—Plant offshoots in drills 3 feet apart and 2 
feet in rows. 

Flower Garden. 

]\lany of the flowering plants will now be dying 
away. Collect seeds of all that come to maturity ; 
dry perfectly and put into hermetically sealed tins. 

All beds not required to be filled up again, have 
dug up roughly. In a country like this, a little 
trouble and forethought keeps the flower garden gay 
all the year round. For the summer months we are 
dependent on our foliage plants, of which there are 
a goodly assortment. They can be planted in every 
conceivable design to suit taste. For a dark ground 
we have the many varieties of Alternanthera, also 
Graptophyllum sanguineum^ Tradescantia zehrina^ 
&c. For light we have Eupatorium, Graptophyllufn 
hortenscy and Graptophyllum horiense variegata,, 
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MARCH — continued. 

the many varieties of Crotons. Both this and the 
former require to be used in their young state and 
kept pruned back. Remembering former directions, 
put every slip into the nursery, and when the time 
comes to lift the parent plant, it can go into the 
shrubbery. Many other plants will suggest them- 
selves to the intelligent reader. All those that w^ill 
stand cutting or that grow very slowly, such as the 
Agave family and its allies, will prove useful. 

Fruit Garden. 

Figs . — These will now be going to rest. Encour- 
age them doing so by keeping back their water. 
When thoroughly at rest, open out the roots, cut 
back over-luxuriant ones ; leave open for a fortnight 
or ten days, during which time get your composite 
ready, consisting of all the rotten vegetable matter 
you can secure, with a goodly mixture of manure. 

Mangoes — Will now require occasional looking 
to ; beware of bats. 

Sapodillas — Will still be in perfection if care- 
fully watchei 
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APRIL. 

Kitchen Garden. 

E xamine carefully last month's calendar and 
sec if everything is carried out ; if anything 
has been forgotten get it in at once, for the ground 
ivill be now getting very hard. Cucumbers, if to be 
grown on trellises, will require these now. Keep the 
soil worked on every available occasion, watch when 
the ground is sufficiently moist, so that you may fork 
it up, leaving it as rough as possible. 

Goa Beans , — Ditto ditto. 

Water and Sweet Melons — Likewise, giving good 
soaking of water every other day, until you get your 
fruit all set. 

Gourds — Of all descriptions require abundance 
of water. Those at the roots of trees will require 
very little other attention, unless to assist the young 
plant to get a firm hold of the branches, when it 
may be left to itself. 

Tomatoes . — I have found a strong post every two 
yards, with a spar top and bottom filled in with 
crossed bamboos, a good trellis for this vegetable* 
It is necessary to direct the stems and keep them 
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APRIL — continued, 

from getting intermixed j by doing this, you are 
enabled to check over-luxuriant and gross growth. 

Vegetable Marrow , — This is one of the most deli- 
cious vegetables throughout the hot weather of 
Madras, and is certainly well named. To have 
them in perfection, large pits four feet wide each 
way and two feet deep should be dug, the soil mixed 
with its own quantity of manure and returned to the 
pit, which will then be a heap. Place your plant 
from the pot carefully in this heap ; it is better to 
place two in every such heap. These heaps should 
be 12 feet apart, to give the plantroom to spread. 

Spinach , — It will be necessary to put in fortnightly 
sowings of this vegetable, to have it in perfection. 
It seeds freely, so that the old sowings may be allow- 
ed to run to seed. The seed should be collected 
and re-sown. 


Flower Garden. 

This should look neat and clean now if March 
directions have been followed and the work got for- 
ward ; if not done, push ahead all planting, cleaning 
up as you go on. Nothing looks worse than a slovenly 
flower garden. If you have pure water sprinkle the 
plants all overhead night and morning. Any kind of 
a pump that you can make to imitate rain will do 
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much better than the watering pot. The finer it falls 
the better for your plants. Water grass also if your 
beds are cut out on grass ; if on gravel walks, slightly 
water them in the evening. It will make everything 
pleasant and cool, and on a fine moonlight night 
nothing can be more pleasant than a walk in a well 
kept flower garden. 

Fruit Q-arden. 

Plantains , — Make successive plantations, by dig- 
ging trenches 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep, the length 
of your ground ; then half fill with manure, dig the 
trench another foot deep, and mix the manure well 
with this soil. They will require no water until 
signs of growth appear, then they may have slight 
irrigation. 

Pine- Apple , — ^These will now be ripening their 
fruit, but they do not do well in Madras. 

Grape Vine , — Will now be going to rest ; encour- 
age it to do so gradually by slight waterings. 
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MAY. 

Eitohen Garden. 

nfMATERlNG and erecting trellises will be the 
chief work of this month in this department. 
Watch Melons carefully. The earliest crop should 
be showing signs of ripening. 

Tomatoes.— Tia in and check over-luxuriance. 
The earliest should be fruiting freely. 

Flower Garden. 

Alternanthera of sorts will require the shears, 
also Eupatorium. Keep the grass short by frequent 
cuttings, and green by daily waterings. 

Fruit Garden. 

Custard Apples, Pomegranates, Guavas, and Figs 
will now be at rest. Prune out all branches that 
cross each other ; clear away gross feeders ; cut out 
old wood from fig trees ; open out the roots of the 
latter ; cut back very strong ones ; in fact, keep the 
roots as much under your eye as the branches. Have 
a good compost of rotten leaves and turf ready to 
fill in, in the course of ten days or a fortnight. 
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JUNE. 


Eitohen Garden. 



may now e^ipect occasional showers, but be 
not tempted to sow English vegetables. 


Keep a watchful eye over your country vegetables ; 
they will run to halm instead of fruit. 


Water Brinjals freely; put in a last succession, 
that is, if you do not grow them all the year round# 
Keep up a succession of Spinach. 


Flower Garden. 

Orchids will require occasional watering. Gloxi- 
nias, Caladiums, Achimenes, indeed all tuberous- 
rooted plants, will now begin to show vitality. Put 
off encouraging it as long as possible, but do not 
check it, as it weakens the plants. 

Towards the end of the month re-pot Ferns, 
indeed all green-house plants. Keep a moist atmos^ 
phere by shading with mats, &c., and by sprinkling 
the ground with water. A good plan is to lay about 
an inch of good river sand on the floor of the house 
or under the tree wherever your plants are that have 
been rc-potted, and keep it moist by frequent water- 
ing. 
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Attend to last month's instructions as to cleanliness 
in the outside garden. 

Fruit Garden. 

Mangoes — Will now be fit to gather ; collect and 
store in straw for a week or ten days. 

Plantain . — The old plantation fruiting will require 
water twice a week ; new plantations once a week. 
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JULY. 


Kitchen Garden. 


I BBJLAN off your garden for English vegetables, 
Ba will assist you in laying down manure 
near the spot where it will be required. As soon as 
the ground is empty of country vegetables, have it 
well dug, as roughly as possible having the manure 
put in at the same lime. 


Sow a small bed ; shade until up. 
Mustard and Cress may henceforth be sown 
weekly in partial shade for the next three months. 


Flower Garden. 

Continue re-potting. Attend to last month’s in- 
structions as regards moisture, unless an exceptional 
month for rain occurs. 

Transplant ornamental shrubs. Plant out young 
trees, &c., &c. and water every evening. They will 
be established before the heavy monsoon affects 
them, and will do much better than if planted later 
in the season. 

See to all creepers that have been at rest ; prune 
and tie afresh ; but before doing so, examine trellises, 
as white-ants are very destructive. Teakwood well 
16 
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J ULY — continued, 

tarred is the best wood for such work ; if built ifi with 
brick and chunam, it will last for many years. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grape Vine , — Have the foots well opened out. 
Treat as for figs, only let the compost be very much 
richer. Broken bones, horse hair, cleanings from the 
shambles, old boots, pieces of leather, every thing 
with animal matter in it, well incorporated with the 
rotten leaves and turf. 

Sapodilla Plum * — This is the season for inarch- 
ing. Get your young plants placed on a stage 
convenient to the lowest branches ; have the branches 
securely tied to the stage or to a strong stake, to 
prevent shaking by wind or other causes. If young 
plants are not available^ the wild Sapota tree {Bassia 
Ion gif olid) will do equally well. 
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AUGUST. 

Kitohen Garden. 

VS jM SPA PA G C/S must be seen to now. Take off 
the covering of manure and have it well dug 
in between the beds, putting about an inch or an inch 
and a half of good friable loam on the top of the bed. 
Prepare new beds by having an adjoining piece of 
ground well manured and formed into 2 feet raised 
beds with 18 inches between each. Sow two rows 
of seeds six inches from the path, consequently 
leaving a foot between the rows Here, in Madras, 
you will be able to cut from seed sown at this time 
next January or February. 

Artichokes^ Jerusalem — May now be planted 2 
feet between the rows and 18 inches from tuber to 
tuber. Water slightly until above ground. 

Flower Gkirden. 

Achinienes^ Caladiums^ Gloxinias^ and such like) 
that have been neglected last month, see to at once. 

Orchids , — Water morning and evening. 

Ferns — Likewise 5 keep the place they are in 
moist by attending to last month’s instructions, also 
all newly shifted pot plants. Finish transplanting all 
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AUGUST — continued. 

shnlbs, also the planting out of young trees. Tuff 
neatly any places where shrubs have been moved 
from ; keep your beds and grass neat and scru- 
pulously clean. 

Vrrdt Garden. 

Grapes. — Fill in all soil round the roots, if not 
already done. Those in pots may now be brought 
on, without fear of check. 

Mangoes. — ^Inarch— See instructions in last month 
for Sappodilla Plum. 

Plantains. — ^Water freely. 

Guavas, Custard Apple tribe, and Pomegranate 
will require occasional looking to, to stop strong 
shoots, or give a little water should the weather prove 
dry and hot« 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Kitchen Gtarden. 

B T will now be necessary to try all your English 
seeds. A very good plan is to have an up- 
right post with another nailed on the top and a piece 
of canvas stretched across with a light reafer at each 
end and secured to two smaller posts near the 
ground being equally distant. The cloth can be 
partially rolled on the reafer and tied to the larger 
posts at night, allowing the seed-pans to have the 
benefit of the dew, and stretched out in the morning 
to protect the seeds from the sun^s scorching heat* 
The same erection will be very convenient for all 
half hard European annuals, which will require 
sowing about the end of the month. Get every 
vacant spot prepared for the reception of its parti- 
cular seed, which was planted last month. 

Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, Savoys ,— a small 
bed of each towards the end of the month ; shade 
until well up. 

Peas , — Put in a small sowing ; sow in rows, 3 or 
4 feet apart. 

Spinach. — Likewise. Sow in rows 18 inches 
apart. 
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SEPTEMBER— continued. 

Herhs ^ — Divide all such that require it. Sow a 
few in pans under the canvas. 

Flower Garden. 

Get your composts ready, for next month will be 
a busy one in this department. Note down you^ 
design for filling your beds towards the end of the 
month. Begin clearing beds of their hot- weather 
stock. Note those plants that you think have im- 
poverished the ground and give a little extra manure. 

Fruit Garden. 

Attend to tying and pinching. Examine your 
inarching stage ; see that all is secure, previous to a 
heavy downpour. 

Pine- Apple . — Plant suckers and crowns three feet 
between the rows and two feet from plant to plant. 
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OCTOBER. 

Kitchen Garden. 

SPARAGUS. — Water frequently. Give a 
slight dressing with coarse salt. 

Cabbage, — Plant out from last month’s sowing. 
Sow another bed. 

Brussels Sprouts and Savoys, — Likewise. 

French Beasts, — Sow in drills i8 inches apart. 

Carrots, — Sow first sowing on a four feet bed. 
SIX inches between the rows on the bed. Shade, 
and water with the watering pot. 

Parsley, — Sow a small patch, shade and water. 
The first .sowing of this is best raised in pans and 
transplanted. 

Parsnip, — Sow in rows l8 inches apart. 

Peas, — Sow in drills twotogether, and 3 to 4 feet 
between the double drills* 

Spinach, — Sow in drills i foot apart. 

Turnips. — Sow in drills 18 inches apart, and 
thin out the plants to 9 inches. 

Flower Garden. 

Let your compost heap consist of two parts good 
friable loam, quarter rotten leaves, and quarter good 
river sand. Put it through a sieve ; pots, pans, and 
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OCta^SS^^ontinued. 

a shdiow box are all that are now required. Observe 
that everything is scrupulously clean. Cover the 
bottoms with pieces of broken pots ; if you have not 
sufficient, bricks broken to the size of pigeons* eggs 
will do equally well ; cover this with your siftings 
and then put on your fine soil. A good plan is to 
cover the seeds to their own depth with soil. Some 
of your heap sifted a little finer with another quarter 
of white sand added makes a good covering. 

All annuals known as half hardy in Europe will 
succeed now. The quantity to be regulated by the 
size of your garden. Consult your plan and have 
a few to spare. Prick out into a shady place as 
soon as you can handle the seedlings. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grape Vine. — Regulate, pinch back over-luxuriant 
shoots, remove very weakly ones, and tie every one 
in their proper place. See that they get plenty of 
water, but on no account allow stagnant water to be 
at the roots. 

Figs . — In like manner. 

Cmtard Apple tribe y PomegranafCy and Guwaas 
will require looking at occasionally to check over- 
luxuriance and regulate the shoots by thinning out 
where too thick, and encouraging where thin and 
weakly. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Eitohen Garden. 

RnHE first heavy burst of the monsoon will 
HH have passed over now. Get in your main 
crop of English vegetables. 

Sow a good breadth of the different varie- 
ties. Vietch's perfection, Sutton's Emerald gem, both 
do well in Madras and are of excellent flavour. A 
good plan to follow in sowing peas is to keep 
between the rows the same distance as the height of 
the peas. Sow Spinach between the rows ; if not re- 
quired can be dug in. It makes excellent manure. 

French Beans , — Sow a succession. They do well 
in Madras in the cold weather. 

Cabbages , — ^Plant out in drills 2 feet apart, i8 
inches between the plants. The smaller varieties 
may be reduced six inches each way. Brussels 
Sprouts and Savoys, in like manner. 

Beei , — Sow in drills i8 inches apart and thin out 
to one foot. 

Parsnips . — Sow in drills 2 feet apart and thin out 
to l8 inches. 



2^8 Hints on Gardening. 

NOVEMBER — continued. 

Flower Garden. 

If former instructions have been followed and 
everything has succeeded, you will only now have 
to plant your several beds. Should any one thing 
have failed, try and substitute something of the same 
colour so as not to alter your design. 

Caladiums. — Re-pot as the smaller pots get filled 
with roots. Water on alternate days with liquid 
manure. 

Crotons, Drac(£nas, Dieffenbachas, Anthurums, 
and all foliage plants, encourage a free growth, and 
on no account allow them to have a check. 

Fruit Garden. 

Attend to last month’s instructions as regards 
grapes, figs, &c. 

Plantain. — Secure heavy bunches by removing 
all decaying matter. 
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DECEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden. 

SPARAGUS , — Be careful in cutting not to 
injure the crown. 

Beans , — Sow succession. 

Cabbages , — Plant out Sugarloaf and such finer 
varieties. 

Lettuce and Endive , — Sow in succession. Tie 
up those that come to maturity. 

Clean and irrigate frequently. 

Turnips , — Sow a last succession. 

Radishes , — Continue sowing weekly. 

Parsnips, — Clean, thin, and irrigate frequently. 

Peas , — Stake ; attend to irrigation. 

Flower Garden. 

Examine your beds daily, make good failures ; see 
that they are thoroughly watered and not sprinkled 
only. 

Attend to all annuals in pots, a list of which you 
will find in the January Calendar. Everything in 
this department will be alive now, and it behoveth 
the Indian Gardener to keep his eyes open, as over- 
watering or bad drainage may kill the most ex{)en- 
sive of your pets. 
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DECEMBER— 

Rosts — Should now have their final shift. They 
do not stand pruning well in Madras ; it is therefore 
necessary to pinch the growing shoots to retain them 
in form. It is almost hopeless work propagating the 
finer varieties in Madras. It is much better to get 
them down from Bangalore. 

The common Edward Rose grows freely in the 
ground, and with irrigation and plenty of manure 
you may have roses all the year round. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grapes and Figs , — Continue tying and pinching. 
Remove the bunches of flowers from the former if 
there is an appearance of too heavy a crop. 

Sapodilla /7«i7W— Inarched in July should now 
have part of the parent branch cut out to allow the 
new scion to depend more upon its new parent. 

Mangoes — ^Do likewise, but slowly and little by 
little ; if the plant seems to suffer from the first ope- 
ration, defer another until it has recovered. 




GARDEN CALENDAR EOR THE 
PROVINCE OP MYSORE. 


By J. Cameron, Esq,, F.L.S,, Superintendent 
Government Gardens, Bangalore. 


SEASor^s (approximately). 


Warm, 

March. 

April. 

May* 


Rainy . 
June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 


Cold. 

November. 

December. 

January, 

February. 


JANUARY. 

Weaihef — Often foggy in the early morning 
Bright and Warm during the day, but delightfully 
cool before and after sunset. Mean temp. 70°. 
Average rainfall 0*26. 

Kitchen Garden . — This is well stocked now with 
crops of Europe vegetables, the maxim being that, 
cold-country subjects are brought to perfection at 
the least trouble and expense, during our coldest 
season. Growing crops Of the cabbage tribe should 
be abundantly watered, and caterpillars will have to 
be destroyed by hand-picking in the early morning, 
Peas, beans, spinach, radish, and such vegetables 
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JAmKRY—contd. 

as mature quickly* may be sown periodically until 
the end of next month. Reap potatoes. 

Fruii Garden,-^Thc strawberry crop requires 
much attention now to obtain the best results. To 
expose young fruit to the light, some people clip off 
the leaves, but this is a bad practice, unless a judi- 
cious selection is made of such leaves as are them- 
selves concealed from the effects of light. Water 
abundantly, and give occasional mild doses of liquid 
manure. Vines should be watered sparingly as the 
grapes begin to colour. Apples, pine-apples, rasp- 
berries, and peaches are in season, and as the fruit 
ripens irrigation should be moderated. 

Flower Garden ^ — Annuals that were sown in Oc- 
tober will now be in full perfection, the fittest subjects 
being the fine varieties of aster, phlox, antirrhinum, 
poppy, lobelia, stocks, nasturtiums and pinks, &c. 
Sow petunias, verbenas, pinks and portulacca to 
obtain satisfactory results in March and April, 

Roses require plenty of water, and shelter from 
high winds. The flower buds should be partly 
removed (when they are very young) when the 
object is to obtain a definite number of very fine 
blooms. To retain blossom, keep the plants cool 
and shaded. Insert fuchsia cuttings in silver sand, 
under bell-glasses. 
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Weather ^ — The temperature rises perceptibly to- 
wards the end of the month. Crops are almost 
wSolely dependent on irrigation from tanks and wells^ 
When the morning fogs continue, they are said to 
be injurious to some of the fruit blossoms of the 
season, especially to the mango. Mean temp. 74'^, 
Average rainfall 0-17. 

Kitchen Garden,’*-K\^ vegetable land becomes 
vacant for rest during the dry season, it should be 
thoroughly cleaned and dug up. If insects had 
been prevalent, it is advisable to kindle fires over 
the land, consuming such material as would conceal 
eggs or larva. Defer cropping Europe vegetables 
until the rains set in, in June. Little beds of salad 
plants, such as lettuce, cress, radish, and mustard 
will flourish near the irrigation channels where the 
soil is cool and moist. 

Fruit Garden » — Sow melon seed in richly ma- 
nured soil Figs, pomegranates, and strawberries 
are added to the fruit supply. The latter should be 
mulched lightly with clean grass to elevate the fruit 
and keep it clean. Grapes are also ripening, and if 
some protection is not given the bunches will be 
infested by ants and bees. Fine muslin bags keep 
off the latter. 
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FEBRUARY— 

Flower Garden.-^VhxiXs in the open require 
much water, but care should be taken not to wet 
the flowers too much. Indian gardeners dislike to 
stoop, and to avoid this, they often discharge a 
waterfall upon the choicest and most delicate flowers. 
Transplant seedling verbenas, portulaccas, and such 
flowering plants as relish dry weather. The cultiva- 
tion of double petunias (of which there is now a 
very fine strain) in pots is now attended with the 
best results. As roses go out of bloom the^ young 
fruit should be nipped off. 
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MARCH. 

Weather . — It is now decidedly hot with a stiff 
breeze from the N. E. Many deciduous plants 
cast their leaves, and gardens as a rule are untidy. 
Mean temp. 80°. Average rainfall 0*29. 

Kitchen Garden . — Additional skill and labour are 
now required to maintain the utility and beauty of 
gardens. Nature’s intention of resting the soil 
should be adopted when labour and material are 
insufficiently available. Late crops of root vegeta- 
bles should be wholly removed from the garden. 
Carrots, beet-root, and parsnips can be preserved 
for a short time in cool cellars. The best plan is 
to hang them up in bunches with their own leaves 
about them. Globe Artichokes are in season. 
Prepare beds for Asparagus. They sliould be 
deeply worked, rich, friable, and rather sandy. 
Collect manure to be ready for application when 
the land is moist. 

Fruii Garden. — Plant melon seedlings (when 
they obtain tlieir first rough leaves) on prepared 
beds oi old manure ; the latter being top-dressed 
to the depth of one foot with a Iriable comport of 
loam and vegetable matter. Strawberries will be 
infested slugs and birds, and they must be h.md- 
picked in the one case and covered by a net in the 
other. Prune apple and peach trees. Some plants 
17 
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MARCH — contd. 

may require root*pruning to moderate the vigour 
of wood growth. The popular practice is to un- 
cover the roots (partially) for some days prior to 
the time of pruning. Root pruning and trans- 
planting are operations of more value in producing 
uniform fertility. 

Flower Garden . — Protect delicate plants from the 
withering effects of the prevailing wind. Tuberous 
and bulbous plants that have been dormant for some 
months can be forced on gentle hot-beds, but 
they should first be repotted in good soil. The 
following genera will naturally begin to vegetate 
about the end of the month, i.e., Gladiolus, Gloxinia, 
Dahlia, Achimenes, Caladium, and Tuberose. Re- 
pot Croton.s, Dracaenas, and other fine foliage plants. 
Orchids in bloom should be sparingly watered. 
Ferns require rather more shade than usual, and 
plenty of water. Fallen leaves should be carefully 
collected to form leaf«soil. 
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APRIL. 

Weather . — This is usually the most disagreeable 
month of the year. Dust storms are prevalent 
during the day, and the nights are still and sultry. 
The occasional thunder storms are sometimes 
accompanied by refreshing showers of rain. 
Numerous trees arc in blossom, and their falling 
flowers strew the ground in great profusion. Mean 
temp. 8o|^. Average rainfall 1*40. 

Kitchen Garden . — Divide and replant Asparagus 
roots in the beds that were prepared last month. 
Seeds should not be sown till the rains begin. Look 
over potato tubers and put aside the best for “ sets. ' 
After showers, the vegetable plots should be dug 
over several times to admit the fertilising elements 
of air and water. In reference to this, it should be 
thoroughly understood that the quality of crops 
depend much on the mechanical treatment of a soil . 

Fruit Garden. — Rose-apples are in season. Prune 
vines, and fork over the soil about them. Manure 
and dig strawberry plots to induce the plants to 
form runners for propagation. Apples, peaches, and 
plums require plenty of water. Fertilize melon 
flowers. Water-melons succeed the best in a cool 
sandy soil. 

Flower Garden . — Numerous exotics begin to 
vegetate, and every facility should be offered to cn- 
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courage vigorous growth. In transplanting or re-pol 
ting, as the case may be, opportunity will be offered 
lor the propagation (by divisions) of many plants 
on a large scale. The operation is effected simpU 
by the separation of bulbs, tubers, rhizomes and 
suckers. After being re-potted, plants require shel- 
ter, and usually plenty of water. Gloxinias reciuire 
careful notice in the verandah, or in a small hot- 
house. Their leaves should not he saturated with 
water, and the drainage should be good. Insert 
cuttings of the following plants in some ( ool shady 
nool: Coleus, Iresine, Pentas, Salvia, Acalypha, 

(''entaiirea. Chrysanthemum. Eranthemum, Clero- 
ih'odron &c. 
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MAY. 

Weather , — The mango and thunder showers 
create a muggy heat, which is sometimes very op- 
pressive, and the foetid odour of many flowers (such 
as the mango and hippe) help to intensify this im- 
pression. But dormant vegetation re-awakens, and 
the gardener’s hands are now full. Mean temp. 
82|° Average rainfall 3‘oo. 

Kitchen Garden , — Sow vegetable marrow, cucum- 
ber, white Georgian maize, peas, beans, parsley, 
and salads, such as lettuce and cress. Sow celery 
in seed-boxes, and prepare trenches for the recep- 
tion of seedlings after rain. In preparing land for 
root crops work it deeply, applying the bulk of 
manure to the under-stratum. A rich light soil 
(easily penetrated) is the best for succulent roots. 
Water Asparagus freely. 

Fruit Garden . — The mango and litchi are ripe. 
See that apple bushes arc not suffering from the 
attacks of mealy bug.” The latter should be 
washed off with a solution of lime and tobacco. 
Ripening melons require plenty of light, and the 
fruit should rest on dry grass. Divide plantain 
suckers for the extension or renewal of plantation.s. 
Prune fig trees. 

Flower Garden . — Untidy lawns are ploughed, 
weeded, and manured after heavy rains. Piune 
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MAY — contd. 

hard-wooded flowering shrubs, and fork up the soi 1 
about them. Furnish flower beds with such hardy 
plants as will survive the S.-W. monsoon. Zin- 
nias, Tagetes, Marigold, Nasturtiums, Sunflower, 
Brachycome, Pinks, Heliotrope, and monthly 
flowering roses are suitable. For later use, sow 
annuals, &c., in great variety. The following kinds 
should only be sown in the garden — as many of 
them are not improved by transplanting, and some 
will not survive the operation Mignonette, Collin- 
sia, Godetia, Clarkia, Poppy, Silene, Leschenaultia, 
Linum, and Nemophila. Prune roses, and propagate 
from the cuttings which are thus obtained. Tube- 
rous and bulbous plants that are now growing 
vigorously, require plenty of nourishment and pot- 
room. 
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JUNE. 

Weather . — ^The south-west monsoon bursts about 
the beginning of the month, and high winds prevail 
whether it rains or not. As the fall of rain in- 
creases, the days become cloudy and pleasant. 
Mean temp. 76°. Average rainfall 5*00. 

Kitchen Garden . — Myriads of insects appear with 
the returning verdure of the fields, and their depre- 
dations among garden seedlings is most disheart- 
ening. They have a special appetite for tender 
cabbages, turnips, or radish, and without tedious 
care it is hopeless to attempt the cultivation of such 
crops at present. 

Plant Jerusalem Artichokes and Potatoes in well 
drained land. Transplant Celery into trenches. Sow 
seeds of Maize (improved table). Vegetable Marrow, 
Cucumber, Tomato, Brinjal, Drumhead Cabbage, 
Pease, Beans, Scarlet Runners, Onions, Leeks and 
Parsley, and keep up a succession of these by perio- 
dical sowings for the following eight months. As- 
}>aragus is in season ; crop sweet potatoes from 
cuttings. 

Fruit Garden , — The mango, pineapple and jack 
fruit are in season. Seedling plants of the former 
should be planted in position for inarching. Pro[>a~ 
gate the pineapple [from crowns and suckers. 
Prune away old wood from plum, apricot, peach 
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JUNE — contd. 

and nectarine trees. Commence the operations of 
grafting, inarching and budding. Stop strawberry 
runners when they have formed three rooted nodes. 
Sow seed of the hill Gooseberry. After rain all 
kinds of fruit trees can be planted out. 

Flower Garden, — Dahlia, Chrysanthemum, Gla- 
diolus, and similar tall perennials, require to be 
securely stacked and otherwise protected from high 
winds. Many plants, such as Geranium, Carnation, 
Picotee, and double Petunia are injured by exposure 
to the heavy rain of this season, Gloxinias and 
tuberousrooted Begonias require special attention 
in the verandah or hot-house. Many plants arc now 
readily propagated by various modes of division. 

Ap{)ly liquid manure to roses ; disbud, and regu- 
late the shoots while they are young Kill cock- 
chafers at night, or entrap them in an illuminated and 
tarred barrel. P'ill the passages of boring insects 
with offensive oils or coal tar. Give orchids more 
water as they pass out of bloom. Re-pot ferns- 
Sow seeds of shrubs and trees. 
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JULY. 

Weather ^ — The rains are usually heavy at the end 
of the month, and there is much wind from the 
south-west. The Anights are cool and pleasant. 
Mean temp. 76°. Average rainfall 4’oo. 

Kitchen Garden . — If necessary, rei)eat the sow- 
ings as commenced last month, but adding parsnip, 
beetroot and carrot for first small crops. Plant 
onions and earth up celery ; some persons prefer 
using tiles for the latter. Caterpillars and beetles 
are still very troublesome, but lime-dusting and 
hand-picking will reduce their number greatly. A 
few narcotic plants grown among the seedlings 
will also help to destroy insects. The best kind to 
use arc hemp and tobacco. The only cabbage 
that resists the repeated attack of insects is the 
coarse drumhead. Propagate the following herbs 
from seed and by the division of old plants. — Rue, 
Lavender, Sage, Rosemary, Wormwood, Dill, 
Fennel, Marjorum, Thyme, Sweet Basil, and Pep- 
permint. Plant Ginger. 

Fruit Garden . — Bud the Orange upon Citron and 
Lime stocks, choosing the former for hardiness and 
the latter for improved flavour. Pinch off Vine 
blossoms to prevent the fruit from setting at this un- 
favourable season. The flowers will appear again 
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JULY — contd, 

after the rains. Inarch the Mango, Guava, Peach, 
Plum, and graft the Apple, Pear, and Vine-trees. 
The fruit garden should be dug over frequently to 
keep down weeds and insects. Apples and Peaches 
are in season. 

FlowerGarden.—^oi off rooted cuttings of Rose, 
Fuchsia, Carnation and similar perennial subjects. 
The flower beds should be re-stocked with seedling 
plants (transplanted) of Aster, Phlox, Candytuft, 
Balsam, Zinnia, Pyrethrum, Lupin, Cockscomb, 
Larkspur, Nasturtium, Pinks and Brachycome or 
“ Swan River Daisy.” There is usually a break in 
the weather between the monsoons (August and 
September), and many of the foregoing will be in 
full bloom then. Re-pot Begonias to have them in 
flower in October. Roses are in full blossom, give 
them partial shade and shelter. A large assortment 
of the best roses should be budded upon the 
Edward stock. Propagation in every form is now 
easily effected, and at less trouble and expense than 
at other seasons. 
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AUGUST. 

Weather , — When the south-west monsoon abates 
the weather becomes milder. Many people consider 
this to be the pleasantest time in the year. Weeds 
and all plants vegetate with wonderful rapidity. 
Mean temperature 74°. Average rainfall 6*02. 

Kitchen Garden , — As soon as the monsoon sub- 
sides sow root crops, and as the following kinds are 
not usually transplanted sow for good in their 
respective sites : Turnip, Radish, Carrot, Parsnip 
and Beetroot. In dealing with this class of 
vegetables, remember what has been advised in 
regard to soil and deep cultivation. Sow seed of 
Lucknow Cauliflower, and plant out Drumhead 
Cabbage. Many kinds of country vegetables are 
easily raised now, and Coriander, Greens, and 
Radish are in perfection. English Peas thrive 
luxuriantly, and some of the finest crops are now 
produced. 

Fruit Garden . — This is the proper time to form 
new Strawberry beds. Select the strongest runner- 
plants from old beds, and plant in drills, or squares, 
at fifteen inches apart. The soil must be good and 
freely manured. Remove Pine-apple suckers, and 
stimulate leaf growth by the liberal use of manure 
and water. When the Raspberry produces many 
weedy shoots simultaneously with the flowers and 
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fruit, the former should be held in check by timely 
pinching. The following fruits are in season'— 
Orange, Pumelo, Loquat, Carambola, and Apple. 
Propagate as was recommended last month. 

Flower Garden . — As Achinienes, Gladioli and 
other deciduous plants subside in growth, they 
should be very gradually ‘‘ dryed off.” Cut back the 
straggling ends of Noisette Roses, and continue the 
operations of budding as before. The fundamental 
work of raising show-plants for the following year 
will now begin, by potting off rooted slips of Gera- 
nium, Carnation, Chrysanthemum, P'uchsia, Gardenia, 
Heliotrope, Begonia, Phlox (perennial), and simi- 
lar subjects. Under the same treatment (with one 
or two shifts into larger pots) Salvia, Petunia, 
Fuchsia, and Geranium will give excellent results 
at the close of the current year. Sow seeds of Giant 
Mignonette for pot- culture. The drainage holes 
of flower pots will require notice to prevent slugs 
and worms from retarding their proper function. 
Dahlias are in perfection. Many shrubs require 
pruning to keep them within moderate dimensions. 
The growth in every department of the garden is 
usually very rank. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Weather . — This is a warmer month than the pre- 
ceding, and the afternoon showers are often accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning. The prevailing 
south-west breeze is refreshing. Moan temperature 
75°. Average rainfall 6*30. 

Kitchen Garden . — -As seedlings arrive at the pro- 
per size they should be extensively planted out in 
dull days. All kinds of Europe vegetables will now 
succeed, and sowings can be made in jiroportion 
to the requirements of the kitchen ; but for main 
crops, sow in the beginning of October. Plant 
Oaulillower, Knolkhol, Tomato, Lettuce, Endive, 
Nepaul Chilly, Custard -marrow, Brussels Sprouts, 
and (’abbage. Earth up larger plants ol the Cab- 
bage tribe, and give occasional mild doses of 
liquid manure. Pulse crops require a good deal 
of lime ill the soil, and be careful not to repeat 
them successively in the same plot of ground. 
The absence of lime will be indicated by the pre- 
valence of beetle grub in the soil. 

Fnut Garden . — Examine buds and grafts, remov- 
inir the clay and other materials where perfect 
union has been effected. This is a good tinu‘ to 
transplant un])roductive fruit trees. Fig trees 
( and many others) become unprofitable when their 
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roots increase largely, and although pruning is not 
recommended for the latter, the whole plant might 
be advantageously shifted now and again. Root 
confinement can be attained by cultivating in tubs 
or large pots. Strawberry -beds may still be formed. 
Guava, Alligator Rear, and Hill (iooscberry are in 
season. 

Flower Garden . — From seedling plants now 
potted off, begin to cultivate Violets, Pansy, Stocks, 
Ginerarias, and Cyclamen. The beetle grub dis- 
appears with the late rains, and then valuable })e- 
rennials, &c., may be bedded out, if necessary. 
Begin to winter deciduous jilants (bulbs and tubers) 
as their leaves fall. As annuals pass out of flower 
the decaying herbage should be consigned to the 
manure pit, or, if insects are prevalent, burn it 
where it stands. I'his is a good time to pot young 
plants of (ieranium for culture through the cold 
season. The Fuchsia and other plants that were 
started in August will require a shift now. 
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OCTOBER. 

Weather , — We are now in the middle of the 
N.-E. Monsoon, and the rains are usually very 
heavy. The wind has changed to the N. E., from 
whence it blows stiffly. The weather is compara- 
tively cool. Mean temp. 75.° Average rainfall 6*00. 

Kitchen Garden , — Now is the time par excellence 
to crop the garden with Europe vegetables. 
Noxious insects disappear towards the end of the 
month, and with nothing to impede them, seedlings 
spring up in great luxuriance. The native gardener 
crops extensively with Coriander, Onion, Mentya, 
(Fenugreek), Maize, and various country greens; 
also with Brinjal, Bendikayi, and Hirekayi. The 
apparatus for lifting and conveying water should 
be put in good repair, so as to have irrigation fully 
at command when the rains subside next month. 
Plant potatoes, and sow main crops of other root- 
vegetables, such as Carrot, Parsnip, Beet-root and 
Turnip. Tomatoes and Vegetable-marrows are 
abundant. 

Fruit Garden . — Manure and water Vines copi- 
ously, and then set weak straggling shoots which 
impede the light from healthier parts. Winici 
Apple-trees by defoliation and root exposure (the 
local practice), or by the less barbarous methods of 
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“drying off,*' root-pruning, and transplanting, 
Plants that have already been operated upon sliould 
be freely manured and watered. Guavas, Gustard 
Apples, and Bread fruit are in season. 

Flower Garden . — Bedding foliage plants are now 
in full beauty. The most useful of these are the 
best varieties of Coleus, Iresine, Begonia (under 
partial shade), Farfugium, Strobilantlius, and Gold- 
en Feather. The latter forms pretty edgings, and 
masses, near the margin of a bed. Pots containing 
ripe tubers, clc., may be stacked on their sides, or, 
if rats are prevalent, it is better to remove the tubers 
to sand-beds in the store-room. Prune roses at 
the end of the month to obtain Christmas ilowers. 
Gardenias are now in blossom. Sow flower seeiU 
to obtain results in January. The proper kinds will 
be seen on consulting the work for that month. 
Balsam, Candytuft, and Silenc are in flower at 
5 — 6 \veeks from the date of sowing. lYopagate 
( )rchid.s by division, and give plenty of water. 
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NOVEMBER. 

'Weather . — ^The heavy rains subside about the 
second week, and as the temperature falls the 
mornings become foggy. We are now in the 
Autumn of India, and the falling leaves become a 
source of untidiness. The nights are delightfully 
cool. Mean temperature 74°, Average rain-fall 
1*65. 

Kitchen Garden , — Many seedling vegetables will 
require to be planted out, and others more advanc- 
ed will require earthing up and so on. Divide and 
replant water-cresses along the margin of water- 
channels. Tie up Tomato plants to expose the fruit 
to light, and when the latter are too numerous, nip 
off the small ones. See that growing crops are 
well moistened at the root, remembering that one 
thorough watering is of infinitely more value than 
six surface wettings. Frequent hoeing and stirring 
is needed to admit fresh air, and facilitate the 
passage of water. Plant potatoes again ; also onion 
bulbs. 

Fruit Garden . — Regulate the young bunches of 
grapes (not allowing too many to be formed on 
one branch), and pinch back the adjoining shoots 
to prevent the miscarriage of nutrient sap. To 
obtain large berries the bunches should be carefully 
18 
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Hints on Gardening, 
NOVEMBER~^-^?«/(/. 


thinned. Prune Raspberry bushes. Water all 
fruiting plants freely, except when the fruit is 
nearly ripe. Remove suckers from the base of 
Pine-apples, and stimulate growth by the liberal 
application of manure. 

Floiver Garden , — Sow seeds of the following 
delicate flowers where they are intended to mature — 
Acroclinum. Godetia, Clarkia, Linaria, Nemophila, 
Mignonette, Poppy, Silene, Ccntaurca (improved 
strain). Propagate Petunias, Pansies, and Carna- 
tions from layers and pipings. Sow seeds of 
Lobelia erinus, and divide old plants of I^.cardi- 
nalis. Geraniums can now be bedded out. Insert 
cuttings of many hard-wooded plants, such as 
Fuchsia, Clerodendron, Graptophyllum, Oleander, 
Hibiscus and others. Shrubberies and copses will 
require a good deal of pruning. 
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DECEMBER. 

Weather , — This is the coldest month in the year, 
the thermometer falling, in exceptional nights, to 
52° Fahr ; clear sunny da3's, chilly nights, and 
foggy mornings denote the prevailing weather of 
this season. Mean temp. 69°. Average rain-fall 
0 * 49 - 

Kitchen Garden, — Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Broccoli are very plentiful. Root-crops should 
have the soil thoroughly stirred about them, and 
the final sowings must now be made of these. 
Earth u]) potatoes, and keep the soil open and 
porous, d'he garden being fully cropped, the 
cultivator’s attention is mainly confined to the details 
of irrigation and surface tillage. 

Fruit Garden , — Stop Vine shoots, or remove the 
weak ones altogether. Grapes become insipid, 
and often split, if too much w'ater is given while they 
are swelling to the normal size. The bunches 
should be slightly shaded from direct sun. Pine- 
apples receive less water as they mature. Sow 
Melon seed. Apples, Peaches, and Rose-apples 
are coming into season. Give occasional doses of 
weak liquid manure to Strawberries. 

Flower Garden , — Complete the pruning of Roses 
at the beginning of the month, and attend to dis- 
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HinU on Gardening. 


DECEMBER — conid. 

budding in those farther advanced, seven or eight 
weeks intervene between the time of pruning and 
the date of flowering. Trees and shrubs that flower 
in the hot weather can be safely transplanted, pro- 
vided they are kept sufficiently moist at the root 
afterwards. Tender flowers are often spoiled at 
this season through water being carelessly dashed 
over them. Sow, to have effect in the beginning of 
the hot weather, Antirrhinum, Petunia, Verbena, 
Pinks and Portulacca. Propagate English peren- 
nials. 


J. CAMERON. 



CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 
FOR GUZERAT. 

By Mr. J. M. Henry, Supt. Public Park, Baroda, 


JANUARY. 

This month is in the middle of the growing 
season for Guzerat, and soil stirring, watering and 
weeding need steady attention. 

Earth up Celery to blanch. 

Tapioca roots should be dug up and the starch 
prepared : first wash thoroughly, then pound the 
roots in a mortar, mix the pulp with clean water, 
strain through a cloth; let the starch subside, 
pour off the water ; if the starch is clean, dry par- 
tially by exposure to the sun, when nearly dry sprinkle 
the starch on a hot iron plate to cause it to run into 
small knots. The stems should be cut into pieces 
two feet long, and planted at the sides of water 
channels. 
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Hints 071 Gardeitin^r, 


JANUARY— 

Arrowroot may be prepared by the same process, 
without the roasting, and small tubers planted in a 
nursery to keep till the end of April. 

Roses should get a liberal dressing of fresh soil 
from the compost heap, mixed with well rotted 
manure. 

Inarch Mango trees. Prune \"incs. Guavas and 
h'igs. 

FEBRUARY. 

Sow a small succession of English vegetables to 
kecj) up a supply into the hot weather. lettuce. 
Radish, Knol-kohl and other sorts that com])lele 
their growth quickly are suitable. 

Repot permanent pot plants before the hot 
weather sets in, keep in partial shade and sprinkle 
with water several limes daily, look carefully to 
prevent over-watering at the root, as much injury is 
(lone by over-watering iiewl) potted plants. 

Maiden hair fern will be showing signs of going 
to rest. Gradually withhold water, as the fronds 
dry up, and stow’ away dry in a shady place till the 
rains come. 

Plantains should have the soil near the stem re- 
moved, and be liberally dressed with cattle manure 
and fresh .soil. 
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MARCH. 

Asparagus should be flooded twice weekly. Plant 
Water-melon seed ; if a river bed is not available 
for this crop, give a liberal supply of gravel and 
manure to ordinary soil laid up in ridges for 
irrigation. 

Save seed from cold- weather flowers that are dry- 
ing off, and dig up all empty bed. Remove Chry- 
santhemum to the nursery beds. 


APRIL. 

Asparagus will 1 )C getting fit for use. Avoid 
heavy cutting at first, as it will greatly weaken the 
])lants. 

Plant out Arrowroot, Sweet potatoes and Yams. 
Receiilh potted plants should be sprinkled freely 
with water overhead, and the ground is to be kept 
moist so as to maintain a moist atmosphere. 

Poruilaca will lie in full flower, sec that it is 
uatered in the evening, and as little overhead as 
possible. 

Inarched Mango trees^ should now be fit to re- 
move, keep in a shady place until the planting 
season. Inarch Beir as soon as the fruit is gathered. 
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MAY. 

Sow country vegetables, such as Maize, Ochro, 
Brinjals, Gourds, Cucumbers, Beans, &c. 

In the Flower Garden the work is the same as 
last month. 

Fruit tree swelling fruit should be liberally 
watered. Withhold water from such as are ripen- 
ing fruit. 


JUNE. 

I.ook to drainage arrangements to allow surplus 
water to escape when the monsoon sets in. Make 
succession sowing of country vegetables mentioned 
last month, provide stakes for vegetables that are 
climbers to adhere to. 

Khamach and Charputtee look well on a neat 
bamboo trellise, and are worthy of such attention. 

Sow annuals under cover immediately after the 
first fall of rain. Celosia, Cockscomb, Balsam, 
Ipomoea, Marigold, Sunflower/ Zinnia are among 
the best at this season. Plant cuttings of deciduous 
shrubs. 

Thin out Plantain stems where too crowded, and 
make new plantations. 

Manure Guava, Pomegranate, and Papay trees. 
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JULY. 

Sow Tomatoes, French beans, and keep up suc- 
cessive sowings of country vegetables. Earth up 
Jerusalem artichokes, Arrowroot, Yams, &c., and see 
they do not get water-logged during heavy rains. 

This will be a busy month, if not done in the 
later end of last month ; remove back to the nursery 
your hot-weather plants, and plant out as soon as 
they can be handled all young plants, seeds of which 
were sown last month. Make successive sowings 
to replace failures. Re-pot all bulbous and tube- 
rous rooted plants that are showing vitality. 

Make new plantation of Pine-apple by digging a 
trench one and a half foot deep and the same breadth, 
fill up with manure and level the ground, plant two 
feet apart immediately over the trenches. Trenches 
to be four feet apart. 


AUGUST. 

Sow Celery in pans. Asparagus in open ground, 
and successions of French beans ; dig all empty 
ground, but be careful it is not too wet when this 
operation is being performed ; dig in all vegetation 
that may be growing on the ground, nothing makes 
better manure. 
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AU(iUST-r(?;//t/. 

Sow Asters, Sunllowcr, Petunia, and seeds of any 
trees and shrubs which iijenerally make handsomer 
plants than cuttin<3^s do. Continue putting down cut- 
tings of all kinds of shrubs and trees required. 

Bud Peaches and Oranges, thin out the fruit of 
(nia\as and ('ustard apples. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Sow 'I'omatocs, I'rench beans, Capsicums, and 
(.^billies. 

Plant out Sunflower, Petunias; clear away beds of 
monsoon plants that are done flo\vering, and well 
manure all beds that are empty to be ready for the 
cold-weather cro])S : bud Roses, and continue doing 
so until January. 

Open out and manure Orange trees, plant out in 
permanent ([uarters all fruit trees that liave been 
neglected to be i)lanted during the monsoon. 
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OCTOBER. 

Sow Cabba;^"e, Cauliflower, Asparagus, Beet, 
Brussels sprouts, Carrot, Celery, Counc, IVonchuda, 
Gucline, Lettuce, Kohl Rabi, Parsnip, Radish, 
Turnips and all herbs, 

I’lant out Tomato, Capsicum, and Brinjals. 
'Fowiirds the end of the month plant Potatoc. 

Sow all hardy annuals. A list of the few most 
effective is herewith attached : — Anthirrhinum, Bei- 
lis, Candytuft, Cardiius, Chrysanthemum, Dianthus, 
Kschscholtzia, Heliotrope, Larksjmr, lanum, Lupins, 
Mignonette, Nasturtium, /Knolhera, Phlox Drum- 
mond i, Verbena. 

Chrysanthemum, perennial, should now be 
sub-divided and planted in good rich garden soil, 
ready to be remo\ed to the flower garden in De- 
cember. Geraniums are better grown from cuttings 
obtained from the Hill Stations than from seed. 

Verbena old roots should be replanted in a mix- 
ture of leaf mould, and well rotted cowdung, and 
kej)t in slight shade. 

Protect Guavas, Custard apjiles, and l^omegra- 
nates from birds and flying foxes, manure Oranges, 
<tc., that were neglected last month ; see that young 
Mangoes ha\e a plentiful supjily of water. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Make successive sowings of all last month’s list, 
sow Onions. Those vegetables sown last month 
will be ready to plant out. Keep a good look out 
for all failures, and have them replaced at once. 

Sow Peas on well prepared ground. This is the 
most difficult of all English vegetables to grow in 
Guzerat ; sow on well raised ridges four feet apart ; 
the space between can be utilized by planting Lettuce 
or any equally dwarf and quiet growing crop. 
Never water Peas overhead or let the water flow 
over the ridges, as immediate failure of your crop 
will be the result. 

Make small successive sowings to fill in failures, 
or to plant up any bed that has had late monsoon 
flowers in it ; keep the hoe well going, as well stir- 
red ground gives out its moisture more gradually 
and heats much slower, than hard baked ground. 
As the nights get cool, water everything in the 
morning early. Put in cuttings of all shrubs, and 
Roses that will not strike during the heavy rains. 

Remove Papays as soon as a little yellow appears 
at the bottom of the fruit, and store away until en- 
tirely yellow ; this fruit will be jn season throughout 
the cold weather months. Well water all fruit trees 
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NOVEMBER— 

fonning fruit ; those finishing their growth, such as 
young Mangoes, Grape Vines, &c., should not be 
watered preparatory to putting them to rest. Sow 
Cape Gooseberries. 


DECEMBER. 

Keep up successive sowings of Radishes, Cress, 
Mustard, Lettuce and Peas. Plant out all plants as 
early as they can be handled, as plants long retain- 
ed in the seed beds are apt to get stunted. 

As Asparagus will now be almost gone to rest, 
withhold all water from old plants ; and as soon as 
the seed is ripe, cut the stems down, and top 
dress with well rotted cattle manure. 

The garden will now be gay with all the hardy an- 
nuals of Europe. Plant out Chiy^santhemums in their 
flowering position, and pot those required to flower 
in pots. Caladiums, Gesneras and such tuberous 
and bulbous-rooted plants will now be dying off ; 
withhold water gradually, and store away in some 
dry place secure from the ravages of vermin. Make 
successive sowings of Browallia, Calliopsis, ike. 



LIST OF OENAMENTAL TREES, 

On which Notes will he found hy consulting 
the Index, 


Adansonia. 

Chloroxylon. 

Adenanthera. 

Citharoxylon. 

Aigle. 

Citrus. 

Ailanthus. 

Cocos. 

Albizzia, 

Cupressus, 

>\raiicaria. 

Dalbergia. 

Areca. 

Dillcnia. 

Bauhinia. 

Er}lhrina. 

Bignonia. 

Eucalyptus, 

Bombax. 

Fcronia. 

Borassus. ^ 

Ficus. 

Butca. ! 

Filicium. 

('aryola. 

Garcinia. 

Cassia. | 

Garuga. 

Castan osperm um . 

Grevillea. 

Casnarina. 

Grewia, 



Ornamental Trees, 


29s 


Guatteria. 

Haematoxylon. 

Jainbosa. 

Jonesia. 

Lagerstraemia. 

Mangifera, 

Melia. 

Michelia. 

Millinglonia. 


Olea. 

Phoenix. 

Plumieria. 

Poinciana. 

Pterospermum. 

Semccarpus. 

Schinus. 

Sweitenia. 

Tamarindus. 



LIST OF DESSERT FRUITS, 

On which Notes will he found hy consulting 
the Index. 


Almond, 

Limbo. 

Amh. 

Lime. 

Ananas. 

Loquat. 

Apple. 

Mango. 

Badam. 

Melon. 

Banana. 

Narel. 

Cashewnut. 

Narengee. 

Cintra. 

Peach. 

Custard Apple. 

Phunnus. 

Date. 

Pine-apple, 

Fig. 

Pomalo. 

Grape. 

Roselle. 

Guava. 

Seeta^phuL 

Jack. 

Strawberry. 

Kela. 

Tamarind. 

Lichee. 

Ungoor. 
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LIST OF ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, 

AND OTHER GARDEN PLANTS, 

Oh which Notes will be found by consulting 
the Index. 


Achimities. 

Allamanda, 

Alocacia. 

Aloysia. 

Alpinia. 

Amaryllis. 

Anaetochilus. 

Antigonon. 

Aralia. 

Arundo. 

Barleria. 

Begonia. 

Bixa. 

Bletia. 

Caladium. 

Canna. 

Cereus. 

19 


Clematis. 

Clerodendron, 

Codiaeum. 

Coleus. 

Costus. 

Crinum. 

Curcuma. 

Cycas. 

Dahlia. 

Dracaena. 

Duranta. 

Epiphyllum. 

Eranthemum. 

Erylhrina. 

Eucharis. 

Fittonia. 

Fuchsia. 



Omamemal Shrubs. 


29S 

Gardenia. 

Geranium. 

Gesnera. 

Gladiolus. 

Gloriosa. 

Gloxinia. 

Graptophyllum . 

Haemanthus. 

Hibiscus. 

Ixora. 

Jasminum. 

Jatropha. 

Juniperus. 

Justicia. 

Lagerstromia, 

Lantana. 

MaJpighia 


Maranta. 

Myrtus. 

Helumbium. 

Nymphaea. 

Panax. 

Pandanus. 

Pelargonium. 

Poinciana. 

Poinsettia. 

Pothos. 

Rosa. 

Tabernaemontana. 

Thuja. 

Wigan dia 
Yucca 

Zephyranthes. 
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LIST OF ORNAMENTAL CLIMBERS, 

On which Noies will be found by consulting 
the Index. 


Abrus. 

Allamanda. 

Antig oiion. 

Aristolochia. 

Artabotr} s. 

Ikaumontia. 

Hign()ni«i. 

Bougainvillea. 

rieniatis. 

Convolvulus, 

Cryptostegia. 


Dioscorea. 

Kebites. 

J foya. 

Ipomcea. 

Passiflora. 

PcTgulana. 

Porana. 

Stiginaphvllon. 

Tecoma. 

'riiunbergia. 

Vimlla. 
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LIST OF ANNUAL FLOWERING PLANTS, 

On which Notes will be found by consulting the 
Index. 


Aster. 

Linum grandiflorum rU' 

Antirrhinum* 

brum. 

Balsam. 

Lobelia. 

(Jalliopsis. 

Marigold, 

Candy Tuft, 

Mignonette, 

( elosia. 

Nasturtium. 

('eome speciosa- 

®nothera Hrummondii. 

Cockscomb. 

Pansy. 

Convolvulus. 

Petunia. 

('oreopsis tinctoria. 

Pinks. 

Clitorea ternatea. 

Portulaca. 

Dianthus Chinensis. 

Phlox, Drummondii, 

Forget-me-not. 

Quamoclit vulgaris. 

(iillardia picta. 

Scabious. 

Gompbrema globosa. 

Sweet William. 

Helichrysum. 

Ten- weeks Stock. 

Hollyhock. 

Tropacolum. 

Isotoraa longiflora. 

Verbena. 

Ipomea, atrocaerulea. 

Zinnia elegans. 

Larkspur* 
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LIST OF VEGETABLES, 

On which Notes will be found by consulting the 
Index. 


Asparagus. 

Gourds. 

Aubergine. 

Knol-khol. 

Beans. 

Lettuce. 

Beet. 

Melon. 

Broccoli. 

Mustard. 

Brussels. 

Onions. 

Cabbage. 

Parsley. 

Capsicum. 

Pea. 

Carrot. 

Radish. 

Cauliflower. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Tomato. 

Cress. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Dandelion. 

Vegetable Marrow. 
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Asparagus. 

This delicate vegetable belongs to the Lily Family, 
and should have appeared under that head. 

The soil for Asparagus should contain much 
salt, therefore its profitable culture is exceptional in 
this country ; but the plant yields produce earlier in 
this country than in Europe. A deep sandy well- 
drained soil, turned over two feet deep, and heavily 
dressed with decayed stable litter and salt-fish and 
kept moist by regular watering, is necessary. 

Asparagus seed may be sown on a small bed 
and transplanted when several shoots about six 
inches high are formed, but as the long fleshy roots 
are easily injured, it is generally preferable to sow 
where the plant is to remain. 

The seed may be sown in lines fifteen inches 
apart, and the young plants thinned out gradually 
to one foot apart in the line. 

The sowing season must be regulated so that the 
young plants may not be subjected to great heat 
and moisture at the same time. November to 
January is generally suitable, but if the rainfall is 
light, August is a favourable season. As Asparagus 
plantations in this country do not last long it is 
advisable to prepare a fresh one yearly, 
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Bromeliack-®, 

The Pine Apple Family, 

This family is a group of South American plants 
much cultivated in this country and resembling the 
Pine Apple (Ananas) in the arrangement and texture 
of their leaves. Many of these plants are epiphytal, 
and beautiful effects may be produced by fixing 
the plants on the stems of trees in imitation of the 
natural condition by tying some leaf-mould in 
sacking with moss on the outside. If Piicairnta 
hromclifolia is planted in this manner and watered 
with the syringe daily during the rainy season it 
will display its fine blossom to advantage and will 
need watering only about once weekly during the 
dry season. 

The Pine Apple, Ananassa saliva, ' (Ananas). 

A moist climate, friable pale brown loam, tho- 
roughly worked, manured, and drained, are the 
conditions favourable to this fruit. 

Strong suckers may be planted between January 
and March in lines two feet apart, with i8 inches 
between the plants. If the under-drainage is not 
thorough, ridges should be made one foot high and 
the suckers planted on the top. Shade with some 
thin branches, and water carefully so that the young 
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plants may not rot before roots are formed. As soon 
as the plants are rooted and have begun to grow 
give a liberal supply of dried salt-fish as manure 
and keep the soil moist. During the monsoon take 
the first opportunity of dry weather to give more 
manure by spreading it on the surface and digging 
between the plants so as to bury the manure and 
keep the soil open. During the cold season very 
little water will be necessary, but as soon as the fruit 
is formed more water should be given to assist its 
growth. 

Shade will increase the size of the fruit but will 
not improve the flavour. 
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Ashes f 

A»ok no 

Asparagas 230, 303 

Asadirachta 16 

Bael 10 

BaUota 165 

Balsam 231 

Bambusa 16 

Bawa 110 

Banana .202, 222 

Banisteria 87 

Barleria 163 

Basil 166 

Batatas 167 

Banhinia 109 

Beaumontia 147 

Beet 170, 230 
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Begonia 127, 228 

Bengalee Badam 124 

Bengal Sage 105 

Beta 170 

Bhendy 47 

Bignonia 151 
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Biophytum 90 

Bombax 83 

Boon 136 

Bor 124 

Borage 166 

Boring Insects 36 
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Bottle Gourd 238 
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Brassica 66 

Broccoli 225 

Brinjals 237 
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Calophyllum 95 
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Calyx 52 

Camellia 66 
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Canavallia 108 

Candytuft 72, 228 

Canna 201 

Cape Gooseberry 162 
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Capsicum 161 

Oardiospermum 101 
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Carrisa 16 
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Carthamnas 138 

Caryophyllaoeffi 83 

Caryota 190 

Oasaia 110, 220 

Gasaid 110 

Oastanoapermnm 110 

Caaaarma 217 

OaterpiUara 86 

Cauliflower 69, 227 

Cedrela 

Celery 134, 233 

Oeloaia 172 

Oeutauria 140 

Cereus 133 

ChameBTopa 191 

Charcoal dust 9 

ChenopodiaceBB 170 

Chevaux de frise 108 

Chikrasaia 98 

China Mmdee 127 

ChinU 109 

Chlorophyll 48 

Chloroxylon 98 

Chrysanthemum 276 

Chundenhatvia 171 

Cintra 91 

CisBUB 100, 221 

Citron 227 

Citrus 16, 91 

Citharoxylon 168 

Clarkia 231 

Classification 65 

Clematis 69 

Clerodendron 168 

Cleome 73 

Coccinia 66 

Cockscomb 172, 224 

Cocos 168 
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133 

Coriopsis 

140 


202 

Cotton 

47 
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Cress 
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178 

Cryptogamia 
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Cryaophyllum 

146 

Cucumber 

238 
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129 
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Currie Neem 


Custard Apple 

236 
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69 

Dianthua 

86, 335 

Dicotyledons 
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Lychnis 

87 

Lythranosb 

126 

Machamul 

140 

Magnolia 

60 

Magnohaceec 

60 

Halacna 

81 

Malpigia 

87 

Halpigiaceed 

87 

Malvaceae 

7a 

Mah aviscuB 

70 

Mango 

16, 102 i42 

Mangif 61 a 

16 102 

Maiauta 

201 

Mangold 

270 

Marjoram 

]6o 

Mealy bug 

34 

Melia 

16 

Melon 

120, 238 

Mentha 

10^ 

Merumdra 

lOo 

Mosna 

86 

Meyonia 

161 

Michelia 

61 

Micropbylo 

61 

Mignonette 

228 

Mildew 

36 

Millmgtonia 
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Mimusc ps 

144 

Mint 

165 

Mirabilis 

170 

Mirchoe 

Ibl 
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217 

Manure 

6 
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73 
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97 

Melon 

120 
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M .. 146 


Mohna 

72 

Monocotyledons 

66 

Moola 

71 

Mote 

10 

Murraya 

16 
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